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Brand new 1961 Roses 
ackson & Perkins! 


CASTANET (P!. Pat. #1840) This new ORCHID MASTERPIECE (P!. P. R. R.) PERSONALITY (P/. P. R. R.) Huge 5%" BRONZE MASTERPIECE (P!. P. R. R.) 
Floribunda produces hundreds of bril- A new color in roses — a rich, warm flowers ...rich golden yellow overlain A regal new Hybrid Tea — 6 inches 
liant coral-orange 4° flowers Lavender-Orchid! Huge 542" blooms with generous splashes of red. across — with coppery old gold color 


page 
be} full-color 


PINK GARNETTE (P!. Pat. #1120) 


3” deep pink blooms that last ™ 
i i073 dase wes a a OF WV ROTC 
=n of 
cmos WW rd ORY BY 
Ss 


MASTERPIECE P 
and Perennials 


PEACH GLOW (P1.P.R. RJA 
dainty new Floribunda—with an 
exquisite pink-coral color 


2 J&P ROSE CENTERS TO SERVE YOU 


if you tive in Arizona, Califor- if you tive anywhere 
ae oe . nia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, elise in the United 
eo MAIL the coupon now, and you will New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, States-send your 


promptly receive — absolutely free — Washington or Wyoming~sena order to: 
the very latest edition of the world-famous ” ahmenieaaes os JACKSON & 
Jackson & Perkins Rose Catalog. And what of CALIF PERKINS CO. 
GOLDEN GARNETTE (PI. Par an exciting issue this is — for it features the Pleasanton, Calif. a, Ee Tene 
pore te B y riny A yt nated greatest number of new roses we have ever 
introduced in a single season! 

Within its 50 pages you will see all of the 
new roses shown here — all in glowing full 
color — plus many others. Of course, you'll 
also see all the J&P favorites — as well as a 
wide selection of hardy J&P Perennials. And 
there are money-saving offers and garden- 
ing hints to help you plan, plant and grow 
the most beautiful garden you've ever had! 

CORAL SATIN (PI. P.R. R.) An Supply of catalogs is limited — so we urge 


exciting new Climber — with 


lovely soft, warm coral blooms you to mail the coupon today! 


SPE SED SE AD NY DD SE emer ee ee 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST SHIPPING CENTER 
Jackson & Perkins Jackson & Perkins Co. of Calif. 


122 Rose Lane OR 122 Rose Lane 
Newark, NEW YORK Pleasanton, Calif. 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of your big new Fali 1960 Rose Catalog 
= picturing and describing guaranteed-to-grow J&P Modern Roses and 
erennials 


Originators of great new roses since 1872 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World’s Largest Rose Growers, Newark, NEW YORK 
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CUT 
TRANSPLANTING 
LOSSES! 





Get new | 

plants off to 

a flying start 
with 


TRANSPLANTONE 


Use Transplantone when you transplant 
trees, shrubs, annuals, perennials, 
vegetable plants, house plants. Trans- 
plantone’s modern hormone-vitamin 
formula reduces loss in transplanting, 
produces earlier flowers and crops. 


THIS RESULT...NOT THIS 





Transplantone is so easy to use—mixes 
instantly in water. Should be applied to 
soil around new transplants or used to 
soak roots of bare-root plants (roses, 
peonies, dormant shrubs, etc.) immedi- 
ately before planting. 


JUST MIX...AND APPLY 


Transplantone’s ingredients are scien- 
tifically balanced to initiate formation 
of new roots and stimulate continued 
growth of new transplant. It reduces 
wilting and loss from transplanting 
shock. By maintaining uninterrupted 
growth, Transplantone helps produce 
better and earlier flowers and food crops. 


Ask for the V2-oz. 
pocket only 35c; 
or the economy 
3-oz. canister 


only $1.25. 


TRANSPLANTONE 


Amchem and Transplantone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical 
Paint Co.) AMBLER, PA. + St. Joseph, Mo. © Niles, Calif. 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


«a 


June 25-26. Kalamazoo, Mich. Convention 
and Rose Show, American Rose Society, 
Great Lakes District, Western Michigan 
University 

June 29-30. Grand Forks, N. D. Meeting 
and Show, American Peony Society and 
North Dakota Peony and Iris Society 

June 30-July 4. Ross, Calif. Marin Art and 
Garden Fair, Caribbean Holiday, Fair- 
grounds 

June 27-July 1. Amherst, Mass. Mass. State 
4-H Club Conference, University of 
Mass. 

July-Aug.-Sept. Bay St. Louis, Miss. Gar- 
den display of Crepe Myrtles, Mimosas, 
Golden Raintrees, etc., Holly Bluff Gar- 
dens 

luly-Aug. Mansfield, Ohio. Daylily Garden 
Display, Kingwood Center 

July 3. Mansfield, Ohio. Meeting Central 
Ohio Iris Society, Kingwood Center 

July 5-6. London, England. Annual Show, 
The Delphinium Society, Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, New Hall Restaurant 

July 5-7. Seattle, Wash. Lily Show, Puget 
Sound Lily Society, Frederick & Nelson 
Exhibition Hall 

July 8-10. Madison, Wis. 
Lily Show, North American 
ciety, University of Wisconsin 

July 8. Duluth, Minn. 
Duluth Peony & Iris 
City National Bank 

July 10-15. Springfield, Il. 
servation School 

July 12-26. Tuxedo, N. Y. 
Sterling Forest Gardens 

July 13-14. Denver, Colo. Look and Learn 
Garden Tours with the theme of “De- 
signed for Garden Living” sponsored by 
L. A. Assoc. & Denver Nurserymen 

July 13-15. Columbia, Mo. Flower Show 
School, Course III, Federation Garden 
Clubs of Missouri, University of Mis- 
souri 

July 16-17. Mansfield, Ohio. Daylily 
Show, Ohio Hemerocallis Socicty, King 
wood Center 

July 17-20. Philadelphia. Convention, So- 
ciety of American Florists, Philadelphia 
Sheraton 

July 20. Boston, Mass. Hemerocallis Show, 
Mass. Horticultural Society, Horticul- 
tural Hall 

July 22-23. Lenox, Mass. 
Lenox Horticultural 
Town Hall 

July 23. East Lansing, Mich. Garden Day, 
Michigan State University 

July 23-24. Seattle, Wash. Shade Loving 
Plants Show, Seattle Begonia Society, 
Loval Heights Fieldhous« 

July 25-27. Miami Beach, 
tion, International Apple 

July 30-31. Mansfield, Ohio. 

Show, Ohio State Gladiolus 
Kingwood Center 


International 


Lily 


Peony Show, 
Soc., Northern 


Junior Con- 


Lily Display, 


Flower Show, 
Society, Lenox 


Fla. Conven- 

Assoc. 

Gladiolus 
Socicty, 
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“You il Get Sdeas Galeve 


... IN WAYSIDE’S NEW CATALOG 


Lovise de Coligny 
PINK DAFFODIL 


Presenting Starfire, the best clear red Phlox in the 
world. This is the exclamation point of any garden, 
a dramatic burst of brilliant color never before 
equalled in any hardy phlox. Plant it with care in 
the place where it will attract the most attention, 
then sit back and enjoy the most spectacular blos- 
soming ever! 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To get the largest, most complete garden catalog 
ever compiled. please enclose $1.00 with your re 
quest, to cover postage and handling of this heavy 
book. Its magnificent selection of rare and unusual 


over 
rare 


and includes 
roses, 


new things 1s unsurpassed 
1300 delightful new shrubs, trees 
bulbs and hardy “Pedigreed” plants 


85 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 


«>, Free-blooming 
>, *, Low-growing 
POTENTILLA 
Katherine 

Dykes 


Here's a book that no serious, or even week- 
end gardener can afford to be without. It's 
filled with the most magnificent plant selections 
you've ever seen, gloriously displayed in hun- 
dreds of illustrations, most of which are in full 
color. Not only will you be inspired by the 
opportunity to buy these fine growth-tested, 
quality-proven “Pedigreed” garden subjects, 
but you'll get valuable tips on plant- 
ing and care, plus a chance to consult 
expert-prepared garden and landscape 
plans. After you see this outstanding 
156-page garden book, you'll never 
part with it...it will become a treas- 
ured part of your reference library. 
Above is one of its many beautiful selections: 


Potentilla, Katherine Dykes. Superb English 
development that will fill your garden with 
sunshine. Often called the Buttercup Shrub, 
this choice variety grows 2'2 to 3 ft. tall and 
is covered with blossoms all summer long. 
Give it a minimum of care, receive maximum 
satisfaction. It's hardy at 20° below zero. 


And at left, the new pink-trumpet Daffodil, 
Louise de Coligny. This exquisite flower com- 
bines delicacy of color with the most entranc- 
ing scent. Notable for its profusion of flowers. 





Starfire 


HARDY 
PHLOX 








NEW! WORK-SAVER! 


Here it is! The “silent gardener’’ you've 
always needed. 


BILT-RITE Rol-Away KART 


Steel - constructed, 
with heavy-duty 
rubber tired wheels, 
accommodates any 
size basket or metal 
receptacle. 


Ideal for carrying 
grass-clippings, leaves, 
fertilizer or what 
have-you Handy 
tool-rack mounted on 
back of Kart saves 
misplacing and lugging 
heavy tools around 
garage and yard 








Money back guaran 
tee. Cans not included 
No C.O.D.'s 





Distributor inquirie 
invited 


One can model 
411.95 


e 5 
National Consumers’ Corp. 
10401 WEST WARREN, DEARBORN, MICH. 








Household and Garden Tie 


Tie plants to stakes, tomato and other vines to trellises 
with PLAS-TIES. PLAS-TIES are green water-proof 
plastic tapes with a wire core, and they tie securely 
with a single twist. Re-usable, PLAS-TIES are also 
handy for tying freezer bags, bags holding wet 
vegetables, etc. A package of 60—7” PLAS-TIES, 
only 29¢, at your garden supply center, or write 
PLAS-TIES Company, 629 Poinsettia, Santa Ana, 
California. Also available in 50’ and 200’ economy 
spools. 





The original 
dog butler 


Put this efficient tool on your 
GIFT tist 

e To be welcomed by the gardener 
who has trespassers. 

e Shaped handies, 32” seasoned 
hard maple. No bending over 

e Aluminum tooth-headed for leak- 
less scooping 

« A boon to the fastidious. 

DERWALLIS DESIGNS 


HO-7 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


$3.98 Post paid-ingurec 























WHERE BIRDS CAN BATHE 


From the jug which this little fellow tilts, water can 
flow to bring song birds to your garden. Made of Pom- 
peian Stone, 32%” high, 2542” wide, $87.50. With 
recirculating pump and fittings, $115.00. Prices f.o.b. 
New York. Send for our new Catalog (10 cents, 
please, for mailing). Illustrated are many lovely gar- 
den ornaments, some priced at only a few dollars. 


Erkins Studios, 7 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
i 


GARDEN HOSE 
ATTACHMENT 


SOAKEZE does a good job water- 
ing shrubs, especially rose bushes. 
Saves much time and work. Attach 
it to your garden hose; the 5 small 
plastic hoses spread out in any 
direction to soak roots of 5 plants, 
some 24 feet apart, without waste 
of water. Guaranteed to please you 
or your money refunded. Complete 








FREE ORCHIDS 


A fine blooming age Cymbidium orchid plant w 


be sent free and postpaid with each new subscription 


to World Wide Orchid News Each month the 
News will feature articles for the beginner, including 
new contest for you. One year subscription, plu ree 
plant, only $3.50. (Single copy airmailed 25« 
WORLD WIDE ORCHID NEWS 
EAST ARLINGTON 15, VERMONT 
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unit only $5.95 postpaid. Send 
check or money order. Jons Manu- 
facturing Company, Dept. D-9, 
Saint Matthews, South Carolina. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and cess- 
pool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks up solids 
and grease—prevents overflow, back-up odors. Regular 
use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, 
cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) only $2.95 
ppd. Northel Distributors, HO-7, P.O. Box 1103, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


PLANTS GO WITH MODERN LIVING 
Everyone who likes beautiful house plants will be 
amazed at the wealth of information, fully detailed 
and illustrated, in this book most aptly named An 
Easy Guide to House Plants (price, $2.95 each), 
written by Arno and Irene Nehrling. Another in- 
valuable guide by the same authors is Gardening, 
Forcing, Conditioning and Drying for Flower Ar- 
rangements (price, $3.95 each), which tells how to 
bring full color, fragrance and distinction indoors. 
Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept., 300 Mass. 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Books reviewed on these pages may be 
ordered from Horticutture’s Book Dept., 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Tue Best oF Repovute’s Roses, selected 
and introduced by Eva Mannering. The 
Viking Press, N. Y. $10.00 
['wenty-nine illustrations, in original 

color, by the renowned French painter of 

flowers, Pierre-Joseph Redouté, have been 
selected and presented in this handsome 
volume by Eva Mannering, who has writ- 
ten a fascinating introduction about these 
roses and the woman who commissioned 
them to be painted, Empress Josephine of 

France. Delicately conceived and tenderly 

depicted, with understanding if not with 

botanical accuracy, these roses are but a 

few of the 250 kinds which the wife of 

Napoleon grew in country gardens at Mal- 

maison outside of Paris. In soft, alluring 

color, against a background of pure white, 
each rose is a gem in itself, worthy of being 
framed, and indeed the price of the book 
certainly warrants this use. Doubtless, lov- 
ers of Redouté’s works might well want 

a copy for this purpose, as well as one to 

keep and cherish for library reference. 

Measuring 16 x 1134 inches in size, 

there are even enough to make changes 

from time to time. In addition to the in- 
troduction, in English, there are short 
descriptions of each rose in French, pro- 
viding not only valuable information, but 
adding a tone that is in keeping with the 
charm and background of the paintings 
and how they came to be. A few of the 

roses included are Rosa centifolia, R. c. 

foliacea, R. sulfurea, R. pumila, R. dam- 

ascena celsiana and R. eglanteria. G. T. 


Informative Guide 
Tne Coot GREENHOUSE by G. W. Robin- 

son. Penguin Books, Ltd. Harmonds- 

worth, England, 239 pp. $1.50 

The Penguin Handbooks are prepared 
in conjunction with and collaboration of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. This book, 
one in the series, gives detailed and com- 
prehensive information for the adventure- 
some gardener interested in a greenhouse in 
order to grow a wider range of plants than 
is possible in the open. The kind of glass- 
house to select for particular purposes, 
constructing, equipping and heating, as 
well as greenhouse routine and practices, 
are all thoroughly discussed. A wide selec- 
tion of suitable plants is described, includ- 
ing propagation, cultivation and how to 
cope with pests and diseases. 


West Coast Rose Guide 
How to Grow Roses by John Paul Ed- 
wards, A Sunset Book, Lane Publishing 
Co., Menlo Park, 88 pp. $1.75 
A revised printing of a popular west 
coast rose book, it will be found informa- 
tive by rosarians elsewhere. Simply pre- 
sented, the publication covers selection of 
roses, culture, insects and diseases, fertiliz- 
ing, protection and propagation. 


see page 380 
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End-0- 
Pest 





ENJOY OUTDOOR 
LIVING 


USE END-o-PEST TO 
KILL INSECTS FAST 


Rid your yard of annoying in- 
sects that take the fun out of 
outdoor living. Just spray 
End-o-Pest Mosquito Killer 
where insects congregate or 
rest—kill them fast! 


Ready to use — just hook to the 
garden hose and spray. 


EASY TO USE 


No mixing, no measuring, no 
mess. Hose pressure does the 
work. Automatically meters 
the right amount for a quick 
kill. Use the whole bottle or 
just a little at a time. 


Lasts for days 


To keep an insect-free yard, 
just spray every week to 10 
days during the problem peri- 
ods. You get economical mos- 
quito control because a bottle 
usually lasts for five or six 
sprayings. 


NOW AT SUPERMARKETS, 
GARDEN STORES AND 
VARIETY STORES 














By the makers of 
the New Go-Farther 
Formula Golden Vigoro 
The foolproof lawn food 


End-o- Weed, End-o-Pest and Vigoro are 
registered trademarks of Swift & Company. 


ROSES 


mildew, too. 








KILL EVERY INSECT 
THAT EVER ATTACKS 


Control blackspot and 


Available in handy, refillable 
dust gun applicators. Just pum 
the easy-working tube to kill 
insects fast. Also available as 
an aerosol “‘bomb.”’ Safe, fast- 
acting. Works every time. 


End-o-Pest is a registered 
trademark of Swift & Company 
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Spanish Bayonet, Yucca aloifolia 
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DESERT BRED YUCCA 


IN A HUMID CITY GARDEN 


by KAY TILLER, Dallas, Texas 


© THEY SAID it couldn't be done! Desert plants just 

will not grow in a place where the annual rainfall 

averages over 20 inches. That's all they know about 

it! Yucca, which is known strictly as a desert plant, grew 
and bloomed profusely in a Dallas garden last summer. 

Probably the most interesting facet of the story of four 
yucca plants blooming in the humid climate of northern 
Texas is that they had no special care and happened to be 
planted on the northeast side of | ~ house. In this location 
they took the brunt of the cold .,zather from the north, 
and the wet weather which usually came in from the 
east and southeast. 

Known by many names throughout the Southwest since 
before the Spaniards came, the yucca has become a symbol 
of the American desert and semi-arid climates. The state 
of New Mexico has adopted the plant as its state flower 
because of its ability to withstand drought, its beauty and 
widespread occurrence. 

Because of its availability, the various types of yucca 
have also been used by the Indians of the Southwest for 
many years. Yucca baccata produces large, succulent seed 
pods which the Indians crush and use for food. Other spec- 
ies are Y. macrocarpa and the Y. aloifolia, both with thick 
stiff leaves. The latter is commonly known as The Spanish 
Bayonet. The smallest species, the Y. elata, has narrow, 
flexible leaves and tall, branched flower spikes. Commonly 
known as God’s Candles, this yucca is possibly the most 
often cultivated species because of its beautiful blooms. 

Adam’s Needle, Y. filamentosa, is probably the hard- 
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iest, growing naturally from North Carolina to Florida. 
It will be found in many gardens in the north where the 
six foot flower spike makes an impressive accent. 

The Indians found another use for palmita or amole, as 
they called the yucca species. They used the plant in 
many of their ancient cleansing rites, and when the 
Spanish-Americans came, the crushed roots were frequent- 
ly found taking the place of soap, hence the American 
name of soapweed. 

The beauty of the yucca plant is unusual. Those in the 
Dallas garden had blooms which were 70 inches high 
with a broad expanse of leaves beneath them. Planted in 
conjunction with other flowering shrubs, such as crepe 
myrtle, nandina and gardenia, yucca makes a beautiful 
sight. Even when it stands alone on the desert, the tall 
spires of white blooms present a magnificent picture. 

If you think yucca plants will not grow in your area, 
just check. The ones in Dallas were planted in black soil 
instead of the rock-ridden soil to which the plant is native, 
and no special treatment was given after the plants were 
put into the ground. Let natural rainfall suffice for water- 
ing. 

Don't give up hope if the yucca doesn’t bloom the first 
year. Count on it the second summer after planting. Then, 
you can enjoy the beauty of the slender, almost delicate 
blooms, as they predominate over their light green stalks 
and darker green leaves all summer long. These will 
probably be among the most rewarding flowers in your 
garden. 





FANCY LEAFED CALADIUMS 


M-P CLOUD 


Ardmore, Pa. 


KATHARINE 


\ CHARMING GARDEN pattern can be 
woven with surprisingly little effort, 
by using plants that are distinctive for 
their decorative foliage. 

[he first of these that comes to mind 
is the caladium. Its large, colorful 
leaves give a lush, tropical note to the 


GENEREUX 


Nestled in the corner of flagstone steps, 
the dappled caladium leaves form a bright 
buffer between the darker shrub plantings 
and the vine covered wall. 


garden that is truly brilliant. Varieties 
are obtainable with an assortment of 
arresting markings, and in color com- 
binations of pink, red, white and green 
and white. Since they flourish in prob- 
lem spots, such as partial shade, they 
radiant cheer to 
otherwise neglected spots. Masses of 
caladiums against a bleak wall soften 
the lines with their luxuriance. As ac- 
cents for a garden feature such as a 
pool, bird bath, or sundial they com- 
plement the feature. In front of an 
provide dra 


can be used to add 


evergreen planting they 
matic contrast; they are also well suited 
for pot or urn culture for patio decora- 
tion. In fact their uses are legion. 
Indigenous to tropical America, 
caladiums thrive in a warm, humid cli- 


mate similar to their native habitat. 
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A location protected from winds and 
one that is partly shady is best. In the 
north, however, they can be grown in 
full sun, which intensifies the color. 

Caladiums prefer a fertile, deeply 
worked soil that is moist but well 
drained and enriched with organic mat- 
ter. If possible work the ground a few 
weeks prior to planting, incorporating 
bone meal. Caladiums do best when the 
dormant tubers are planted directly in 
the garden. This should be done wher- 
ever the growing season is sufficiently 
long. Growth is rapid supplying color- 
ful foliage in a month or so, if planting 
is deferred until the weather is warm 
and settled. Setting them out early is 
detrimental, since caladiums are tender 
and do not respond in cool soil. 

In the Philadelphia area the normal 
planting time is during early June. The 
tubers are spaced one to two feet apart 
and are planted two to three inches 
deep. During the summer maintain con- 
tinuous growth by watering the plants 
when they are dry. Frequent sprinkling 
of the leaves is also refreshing and bene- 
ficial. Regular applications of liquid 
cow manure, at intervals of two or 
three weeks are necessary for maximum 
results. 


In the fall, when the foliage deteri- 
orates, lift the tubers, dry them thor- 
oughly, and winter them in boxes filled 
with peat moss or sand and store them 
in a temperature of 60-65°. The usual 
method of propagation is by division of 
the tubers. This is done in spring and 
the cut surfaces are dusted with char- 
coal. 

In cold climates caladiums can be 
started indoors in March or April by 
planting them either in flats or in pots. 
Cover them with one inch of the grow- 
ing medium, and keep them warm and 
moist. The temperature should not be 
below 70°. A good mixture to use for 
this purpose is peat moss or leaf mold 
to which a little sand has been added. 
If started in flats, pot them singly when 
the roots have developed. Caladiums 
which are to be grown throughout the 
season in pots are transferred to larger 
pots as growth progresses, using a 
slightly heavier soil mixture each time 
they are moved. When established in 
their final containers frequent feedings 
with liquid cow manure are beneficial. 
In the fall gradually withhold water, 
and when the plants lose their leaves, 
dry the tubers thoroughly and store for 
the winter. 


Underplantings of green and white-hued caladiums add a tropical flavor to 
Rockefeller Center's Channel Gardens. Combined with colorful groups of 
dahlias, zinnias, and aquatic plants the scene is a refreshing oasis amidst 
the glass and concrete design of the city. 
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From Japan comes the camellia flowered stewartia, 
S. pseudo-camellia. Blossoms appear over a long 
period. 





THE GOLDEN RAIN tree, Koelreuteria paniculata, 
a native of the Orient, has yellow polygamous 
flowers. The seeds are in an attractive bladdery 
capsule. 





Tue JAPANESE pagoda tree, Sophora japonica, some- 
times called Chinese scholar tree, does well over a 
large area. 








UMMER FLOWERING TREES 


WE ARE NoT dependent on herbaceous 
plants for color after the spring burst is 
over. Several of the more desirable 
shade and ornamental trees produce 
blossoms that have virtue in them- 
selves. 

Because of the popularity of flower- 
ing cherries and crabapples, they are 
often planted in preference to other 
trees. While not deprecating their 
charm, they compete with many other 
flowering plants in early spring to pro 
duce that breath-taking display for 
which the gardens of this country are 
noted. 

The selections we wish to mention are 
trees equally as desirable, yet they pro- 
duce impressive blooms after the height 
of the flowering passed. 
Among the more appreciated is Mag- 
nolia_ sieboldi, the Oyama magnolia 
whose saucer shaped fragrant white 
flowers appear in June after other mag 
nolias have spent themselves. Most 
prominent are the scarlet stamens in the 


season has 


center of each flower. 

[he strange looking cucumber-like 
seed pods split open in early fall to 
reveal attractive red seeds. 

Another delightful tree 
duces pure white flowers 
across in July is Stewartia pseudo-ca- 
mellia. The flowers resemble single ca- 
mellias and when borne in profusion 
the tree is an impressive sight. Hardy in 


which pro 
242 inches 


zone 5, it requires an acid soil light in 
texture and well supplied with humus. 

Another stewartia with slightly larg- 
er flowers is S. koreana. The time of 
bloom is much the same. Both this spe- 
cies and the one above are known also 


for their fall foliage color. 
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PETER TEW 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Better known than the other trees is 
Sophora japonica, the Japanese pagoda 
tree which produces pea-like flowers in 
August. The florescence is impressive 
not only because of time of appearing, 
but also due to the many blossoms on 
each branch. The pagoda tree seldom 
grows taller than 35 feet, forming a 
broad, flat crown. The leaves are com- 
pound and set alternately on the twigs. 
Being hardy in zone 4, it can be plant- 
ed in most of the northern tier of states, 
as well as in the South. 

Those residing in areas infested with 
Japanese beetles should be especially 
interested in this tree. The adult bee- 
tles cannot resist the blossoms, but as 
soon as they have eaten, they fall to the 
ground in a stupor. It is then easy to 





sweep them up and destroy them. 

Another summer blossoming tree is 
the golden rain, Koelreuteria panicu- 
lata. A small tree, seldom growing more 
than 25 feet tall, it occasionally has a 
spread of 20 feet. The branches are 
tortuous while the compound leaves 
have fern-like edges. Bright yellow 
flowers in pyramidal clusters appear in 
late July and are followed by bladder- 
like pods each containing pea-shaped 
seeds. Hardy in zone 5, it can be plant- 
ed in most northern states, yet it will 
do equally well farther south. 

All four of these delightful flower- 
ing trees are free from serious attack 
by insects and diseases. Any one of 
them will add a note of charm to a 
planting. 


GEeNEREUX 


Golden rain tree, also called Chinese varnish, is an outstanding small tree of great charm 
and few troubles. Growing to twenty feet, it provides dappled shade for perennials. 
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ANNUALS 
FOR 
SEASON 
LONG 
COLOR 


MARY ALICE ROCHE 


Ne u lersey 


( aldu ( il, 


Wuy po we garden? Because we love 
varied forms, and color, and fragrance, 
and changing and an occa- 
sional surprise because we like to bring 
the seasons and the fragrance and the 
colors into our homes and to our friends 


in charming bouquets. So—gardening 


seasons, 


McFaarann 
A garden of mixed annuals outlines a path. 
means flowers grown in every available 
corner, featuring annuals, of course. 

Annuals offer so much. White sweet 
alyssum, along with Violet Queen, pro- 
vides masses of bloom from July to 
frost, perfuming the garden all day. 
The new nicotianas, unlike the old 
form, remain open even in bright sun- 
shine. Daylight is pure white. White 
Sensation Mixed runs from white 
through mauve to chartreuse, wine, 
deep red, and chocolate. 

[he annual pinks (Dianthus) with 
their fringed and laciniated petals are 
spicy and sprightly. The new annual 
sweet william, called Bright Eyes is ef- 
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fective behind the shorter dianthus. For 
those who like fragrance but prefer 
yellows, oranges and yellow-reds, nas- 
turtiums are good in a sunny spot in 
ordinary garden soil. 

Cleome is not sweet scented, but due 
to its unusual form is a welcome addi- 
tion to the fairly large garden. It 
should be placed at the back of a bed, 
grows four feet and more. The 
flowers keep coming, and the stem 
stretches up. As the old petals fall, the 
slender seed pods shoot out around the 
illustrating its name of 


as it 


flower head, 
spider plant. 

Many annuals are grown mainly for 
use in dried bouquets, such as straw- 
flower, globe amaranth, quaking grass 
Briza maxima), and Limonium sinua- 
tum of which there is now a new strain 
with larger flowers and deeper hues of 


healthiest plants to insure a good crop 
next spring. Forget-me-nots can be 
transplanted when in full bloom, if 
moved in the evening, and well wa- 
tered when planted. Or pack them in 
boxes like pansies, to present to friends. 

The dainty, silken Shirley 
are other endearing self-sowers which 
come up in the most unexpected places. 
In the evening we cut buds, those where 
the green envelope has just begun to 
split. Because poppies bleed, we dip the 
stems into salt before putting them into 
water, then recut the stems and burn 
them before arranging the buds in a 
vase. In the morning it is amusing to 
see what combinations the vari-colored 
poppies have created as the buds opened 
during the night. 

Most annuals last a longer time in- 
doors than the poppies, particularly if a 


poppies 


GENEREUX 


Outstanding in this mixed garden are the petunias which provide color all summer. 


rose and blue, a white, and the art 
shades, fawn, pink, red, salmon, mauve, 
and blue. 

Honesty (Lunaria annua) does not 
flower all summer, but it has many de- 
sirable qualities. In early spring it sends 
up tall, branching stalks, bearing many 
purple flowers, which make good com- 
pany for spring bulbs in the garden and 
in the house. 

Following the flowers, flat green 
discs form. When they dry, the outer 
coating pops off (or is removed); the 
seeds fall, and glistening, translucent 
white rounds are left standing out from 
the white stems. These are a joy to us 
all winter, and to our friends who are 
delighted to receive a large bunch of 
“moon money.” 

We are fond of annuals that seed 
themselves. Forget-me-nots (Myosotis 
alpestris) come in pink and white as 
well as blue, and are the perfect bed- 
ding plant beneath tulips. The flowers 
keep blooming as the stem stretches. 
When they are quite spent, we pull up 
most of them but leave the largest and 


few rules are followed. Cut them in the 
evening or early morning. This is most 
important in the hot weather. Carry an 
adequate container of water on the cut- 
ting trip, and plunge stems deep in the 
water as soon as they are cut. Lower 
foliage should be removed to allow 
quick water absorption by the flowers 
and upper foliage. 

Allow the flowers to harden in deep 
water for an hour or two, before ar- 
ranging them. Then remove all the foli 
age which is not necessary for the de 
sign. The foliage of petunias and mari- 
golds fouls. the water, so clear contain- 
ers are not good for these flowers. 

Coleus is one annual that grows well 
in the shade. The variegated white and 
green is particularly lovely, glowing in 
a dim corner—perhaps with white or 
pink impatiens or the new begonia, 
Jewelite, with its bronze foliage and 
flowers which range from pink to deep 
scarlet. 

Most annuals require sun, especially 
those universal favorites, petunias, 

see page 389 
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Pearte M. Goopwin, South Ryegate, Vt. 


TRY GROWING GLADIOLUS 


... the organic way 


ONE GLADIOLUS grower explains the 
disease that affects gladiolus enthusiasts 
as gladiolus nuttery. If you are already 
a glad nut or if you think you may 
become one, give your specimens the 
organic treatment. 

Gladiolus are raised in _ properly 
spaced rows that allow them to be cul- 
tivated with a rotary tiller. The prepara- 
tion of the gladiolus bed organically 
starts a year in advance. In May, a heavy 
dressing of stable manure is worked into 
the soil with a tiller, and then planted to 
a leafy vegetable crop that needs cultiva 
tion during the first year. In late sum- 
mer another application of stable manure 
is tilled in, followed by winter rye. The 
following spring the rye is tilled into 
the soil aiong with one bale of peat 
moss for every 200 square feet. Go 
over the bed with a tiller until a fine 
soft tilth is formed. 

[The area is marked off in 
rows measuring 12 inches apart with a 
three-foot space between the double 
rows. There are two reasons for spacing 
in this fashion: the plants can be 
worked with tiller, and a chicken wire 
fence can be erected in the middle of 
the double row to simplify staking. Hill- 
ing up each single row so a trough is 


double 


1960 


formed in the center of each double 
row saves many hours of watering and 
feeding. 

After peeling the corms soak them 
in a lysol dip, using one tablespoon of 
lysol to a gallon of water. Soak for five 
hours and plant directly from the dip. 
The row is dug out to a depth of five 
inches with some bone meal worked 
into the bottom. The corms are placed 
five inches apart and planted five inches 
deep. They are then covered and tamped 
down firmly. 

Planting can start early with succes 
sive plantings every two weeks until 
July. Late blooming varieties are planted 
first. 

When the glads have reached a 
height of seven inches, hill up to within 
two inches of the top. Hilling both 
sides of each single row forms a trench 
in the center of each double row. Block 
both ends of the trench with soil. Allow 
the plants to grow another seven inches 
and hill a second time to within two 
inches of the top, building up the ends 
of the trench as before. Dress both sides 
of the single rows with compost and 
mulch with straw. 

In dry weather fill the trench with 
water four or five times in an evening. 
The compost combines with the water 
to make a tea which seeps into the 
ground around the corms where it will 
do the most good. 

As buds begin to form the plants may 
need staking. Tying them loosely with 
colored yarn to the chicken wire fence 
serves adouble purpose—softness for 
tying, and colors for identification. Af- 
ter the bloom is cut the yarn is slipped 
to the base of the plant and left, to 
identify the variety at digging time. 

As for the control of thrip, I use an 
old bar of yellow laundry soap and nico- 
tine sulphate. I melt the bar in boiling 
water, putting it in my sprayer with 
lukewarm water. Add nicotine sulphate 
according to directions. Spray faithfully 
every week and after a hard or pro- 
longed rain. I have used this spray on 
all ornamentals with good results. 


Maytime—ruffled, medium rose with a 
clear white throat. Color extends along 
midrib of each petal. 


AAGS 


Blue-violet flower spikes in ribbons of rich 
color make Caribbean a delight to behold. 
Swaying gently atop slender green stems, 
the delicate florets are clustered in rich 
profusion. 


Gladiolus should be cut slantwise 
with a sharp knife, plunging them neck 
deep in lukewarm water as soon as 
possible. Later, place in a dark, cool 
room or corner. If cutting for extra 
long stems, leave at least two good leaves 
to ripen the corm. All the buds will open 
if the first two florets are open at the 
time of cutting. If the blooms are left 
in the garden, they should be cut as soon 
as faded, so the corm will ripen. Leave 
the corms in the ground until the first 
killing frost. 

Dig them carefully with a fork, and 
cleanly cut the tops close to the crown. 
[he corms are then placed on a large 
screen and put in an open dry shed to 
cure. Plenty of fresh air and sunshine 
are needed to cure them. At the end 
of three weeks the old corm is easily re- 
moved and the new ones separated. 
The bulblets are sorted and stored in 
old nylon stockings and hung from the 
rafters in a dry cellar while the corms 
are placed in baskets to be stored in a 
dry place at 40 degrees. 

Gladiolus will reward you if given 
tender loving care. They will show their 
best if given proper treatment. :: 
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by DONALD R. 
Rochester, 


Neu 


UnusvuaAt malformations of woody 
plants are called witches-brooms. Gen- 
erally they are dense clusters of branch- 
es growing upright, though occasionally 
drooping in habit. They arise from stem 
or bud tissue. The leaves are reduced 
in size; the buds are small and close 
together, and annual growth is much 


shorter. 


-BROOMS 


Alien 


usetul 


YEAGER 


y oI k 


What causes witches-brooms no one 
will say with certainty. The supersti- 
tious peasants of central Europe called 
them Hexenbesen which is a German 
idiom. for witches-broom, attributing 
their origin to the chicanery of witches. 
No single agent is responsible for their 
formation since they occur on _ both 


hardwoods and conifers. 


growths produce 


dwart trees 


Plant pathologists blame fungi, 
mistletoes, viruses, insects and mites 
and in addition the cause of many is 
unknown. 

Dr. Henry Teuscher, Curator, Mon- 
treal Botanical Garden, in an address 
to the International Dendrology Union 
in 1953, advised that the term witches- 
broom should be reserved for abnormal 


Durand Dwarf ( Acer ginnala), propagated frem an original bud mutation on the Amur maple. 
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erowths caused by fungus infection. 
These are true brooms which in general 
cannot be propagated from cuttings, 
but must be grafted. 

He furthermore concludes that ab- 
normal growths, dwarf, compact, nar- 
row, upright or hanging which fre- 
quently arise as a side shoot on normal 
trees are a result of bud sporting. These 
are readily propagated from cuttings 
and are truly ornamental, but may re- 
vert to normal growth. 

Witches-brooms may be found on 
many trees including hickory, amelan- 
chier, black and honey locust, maple, 
pine, spruce, fir and other conifers. In 
some cases, such as the brooming dis 
ease of black locust, the brooms are 
short lived. Other brooms such as those 
on pine, spruce, Douglas fir, and other 
conifers as well as hardwoods, grow to 
large size and remain vigorous speci- 
mens for a relatively long time. 

Often these malformations appear as 
if they have been formally pruned, so 
slow and symmetrical is their growth. 
In conifers, changes in needle and bud 
color exist. Even in brooms on hard- 
woods, variation other than size is strik- 
ingly evident. 
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HARKNESS 


Pinus nigra hornibrookiana—30 year old pine originated in Rochester, N. Y. 


Until recently little value was placed 
upon the discovery of a witches-broom, 
but with interest in dwarf plants in- 
herited from the Japanese, witches- 
brooms are considered the _ better 
source of truly dwarf ornamental 
plants. Until this time the Japanese had 
been dwarfing woody plants by tying 
and pinching them into shape as they 
still do with bonsai trees. 

When propagators began grafting 
and rooting cuttings of witches-brooms, 
interesting results were obtained. 
Though by far the greatest number of 
dwarf plants have occurred through 
natural seedlings, still witches-brooms 
are responsible for many fine ones. Ex- 
amples of dwarf forms from brooms 
are: Picea abies tabulaeformis, Pinus 
sylvestris beauvronensis, Pseudotsuga 
taxifolia astleyi, Picea abies maxwelli. 

The role the Rochester Parks Dept. 
has played in introducing dwarf forms 
of plants originating as witches-brooms 
is well known. 

The first of these is Pinus nigra 
hornibrookiana, named by _ Arthur 
Slavin in the published report of the 
RHS Conifer Conference, London 
1931. This form was found about 40 


years ago as a witches-broom on an 
Austrian pine in Seneca Park, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. by Bernard H. Slavin. It is a 
low spreading plant with many stout 
erect branches covered with stiff sharp- 
pointed dark green leaves five cm. long. 
Although compact when young the 
plant is now of irregular outline, being 
about four feet high, six feet wide, and 
12 feet long. The best specimen in Du- 
rand Eastman Park seems to be thriv- 
ing well. This form is named for Mr. 
Murray Hornibrook who made a fa- 
mous collection of dwarf conifers in 
Ireland and wrote the standard refer- 
ence work on them. 


The next form is Acer ginnala Du- 
rand Dwarf. On a plant of Amur maple 
in Durand Eastman Park, there has 
grown what appears to be a bud muta- 
tion of considerable age. This witches- 
broom was discovered in 1954 by Mr. 
Bernard Harkness, taxonomist, Roches- 
ter Parks Dept. Immediately it was 
propagated with hope of a dwarf form 
of Amur maple with ornamental worth. 
Grafted plants have proven more rapid 
growing than the original mutation, 
but the compactness of the sport is still 
good and has ornamental value. Propa- 
gation by cuttings should produce 
slower growing plants. The foliage of 
the clone shows brilliant fall coloring 
two weeks before the parent plant. 


In 1950 Mr. Charles Collins, then 
Asst. Supt. of Riverside Cemetery in 
Rochester, discovered a witches-broom 
growing on one of many Scotch pines 
planted throughout the cemetery. The 
broom was so compact and well shaped, 
it was pointed out to Mr. Harkness who 
became interested in its ornamental 
worth and in 1954 propagated it by 
grafting. The first plants showed prom- 
ise of slow dwarf growth but after four 
or five years they began throwing strong 
shoots, spoiling the dwarf habit. Since 
then selected grafts from plants retain- 
ing the dwarf characteristic have been 
made. It is too early to evaluate the 
worth of this mutation now named 
Pinus sylvestris Riverside Gem. 


Many witches-brooms appear on 
cherries caused by the fungus, Taph- 
rina. A rust also causes brooming oc- 
casionally while mites stimulate such 
growth on willows. Hackberry brooms 
are common, with as many as 200 ap- 
pearing on one tree. These are caused 
by powdery mildew plus a mite. Viruses 
cause brooming on Japanese heartnut 
and black locust. None of these brooms 
can be satisfactorily propagated. Nor 
can the witches-brooms that appear on 
California live oak as a result of attack 
by mildew, but those on incense cedar 
caused by the fungus Gymnosporan- 
gium can be propagated and make in- 
teresting dwarf trees. :: 
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JULY IS THE MONTH of heat, chiggers 
and ticks and also the month of color- 
ful annuals with equally beautiful per- 
ennials. If your early culture has been 
properly maintained you can enjoy the 
fruits of your early efforts this month. 


Check for Pests 

No doubt you sprayed for lace bug in 
June, but it would be well to check the 
underside of the foliage of azaleas, laur 
el, pieris, rhododendrons, elms, haw- 
thorns and planetrees this month, for 
this is the time when the second brood 
starts its destructive work. If there is 
evidence of young or adults, make an- 
other application of malathion or meth- 
oxychlor. 


Vespa Wasp Becomes a Pest 
Those who have seen the large or- 
ange bodied vicious vespa wasp digging 


: 
+ 
. 


a hole along the edge of a walk or 
driveway, using her forepaws as a dog 
would, are fascinated with the ability of 
this insect. In each hole the female 
wasp lays an egg. Her next project is to 
do battle with a cicada, paralyzing it, 
and carrying it into the hole to lie be- 
side the egg. When the grub hatches it 
can eat as it wishes, thereby growing 
sturdily and quickly. The battle be- 
tween the wasp and the cicada, often 
carried on 25-30 feet in the air is worth 
watching, but it is not pleasant to have 
vespa wasps around the property. They 
can be eradicated by injecting carbon di- 
sulfide into the hole during the evening 
and then stepping on the opening to 
block it. 
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Vespa Wasps Enjoy Lilacs 

Strangely the vespa wasp considers 
the bark of lilacs a delicacy. At least 
that seems to be its preferred diet. As 
soon as egg laying starts it spends some 
time each day chewing bark well up in 
the lilac often girdling a branch one 
inch in diameter. If you have favorite 
lilacs which you wish to protect, apply 
a spray or dust of DDT to the branches 
about mid-July. 
Take Azalea Cuttings 

Though azalea cuttings taken in 
\ugust and September will root, it is 
customary to take most of the cuttings 
in early July almost as soon as new 
growth has hardened. This is done so 
that additional new growth will be pro- 
duced and will have time to form blos- 
som buds for next year. If the cuttings 
are taken in August or September, the 
amount of bloom the following year is 
greatly reduced. Insert the cuttings 
in a rooting medium of sand, or sand 
and perlite, treating them first with one 
of the stronger packaged rooting hor- 
mones. If the soil temperature is main- 
tained between 68 and 72 degrees, and 
the surface of the rooting medium is not 
allowed to dry out, good root formation 
should develop within six weeks. 


Crabgrass 

If you have neglected to apply a pre- 
emergent crabgrass chemical or if the 
chemical] did not do a satisfactory job 
of killing the newly developing plants, 
now is the time a post-emergent chemical 
should be put on. There are several, 
such as PMAS or KOCN. In every case 
follow the directions on the container 
for satisfactory results. 


Peach Borers 


This is the month when the adults 
of both the peach borer and the lesser 
peach borer start laying eggs. The 
former lays its eggs at the base of the 
trunk where they soon hatch, and the 
grubs immediately enter the inner bark 
and cambium. Their feeding causes the 


tree to throw out a gummy substance 
which protects the borers from their 
enemies. In order to protect the tree 
from damage by these borers, two sprays 
with DDT should be applied, the first 
by the fifteenth of July, and the second 
from three to four weeks later. Be sure 
to get the first spray on before the gum- 
my ooze has developed. The adults of 
the lesser peach borer lays eggs on the 
roughened areas of the branches. The 
grubs develop from these eggs, bore into 
the branches and feed on the cam- 


bium causing very much the same type 
of gummy ooze. If there is evidence of 
the presence of the lesser peach borer 
the branches of the peach tree should 
be sprayed whenever the base is sprayed. 














Green, black and wooly aphids such as 
those on the larch in the sketch, are breed- 
ing fast this month. Keep them under con- 
trol with malathion. 


Periodic Pest Spraying 

For some reason spider mites and 
lace bugs have become major pests of 
many ornamental trees and shrubs. The 
damage they do is indicated by a 
speckled discoloration of the leaves but 
the amount of damage is far greater than 
indicated. The sucking of the plant 
juices causes loss of chlorophyll without 
which the plant cannot manufacture 
starches and sugars essential for growth. 
Usually two sprays will control lace bugs. 
It may take three or four during the 
summer to keep mites under control. 
Since mites seem to be building up a re- 
sistance to malathion, methoxychlor 
should be added to the malathion spray 
for increased effectiveness. Make the 
first application between the 15th and 
20th of May, following this with a sec- 
ond on June 10th. For spider mites, a 
third should be made about the middle 
of July. :: 
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..«.«.+ Your garden will be all right 


PHIL CLARK, Mexico City, Mexico 





WHAT GARDENER hasn't dreamed 
about a garden that will take care of 
itself during his vacation? But that 
long awaited trip to Latin America or 
stay at the lake usually must be bal- 
anced against the fate of the garden 
and all its plants. In these days of high 
wages for garden help, it’s one or the 
other for most of us. 


By careful advance planning, to the 
garden as well as to vacation details, 
you can have your cake and eat it too 
—or in this case enjoy both vacation 
and garden. 


Is it August or September when you 
hope to go fishing in northern Minne- 
sota? Then plan the late summer gar- 
den for survival with the minimum 
care. This means to consider not only 
what will be flowering during that sea- 
son, but also planning to minimize 
damage in the fall garden as well. 


In choosing annuals you'll want 
those least susceptible to insects and 
disease—the always happy marigold 
and zinnia rather than the more deli- 
cate salpiglossis or snapdragon. And 
grow the disease resistant strains that 
the seedsmen have so obligingly created 
for you during recent years. 

Some valuable annuals for the vaca- 
tion garden in addition to the marigold 
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and zinnia include: snow-on-the-moun- 
tain (Euphorbia marginata), African 
daisy (Dimorphotheca annua), four 
o'clock, sweet alyssum,  candytuft 
(Iberis umbellata), heavenly — blue 
morning-glory and its hybrids, single 
petunia, cosmos, nicotiana, portulaca, 
scarlet sage, verbena and gourd. 

You can, of course, plant the most 
delicate things in the annual catalogue 
for spring and early summer flowering, 
when you'll be at home to play nurse- 
maid to them. But be sure to plant 
these so they're out of the border by 
the time you're ready to take suitcase in 
hand. Plant the sweet peas so they'll be 
through when you leave, and time 
clarkia, calendula, nasturtium, migno- 
nette, larkspur and cornflower so they'll 
flower in the cool days of early summer, 
when they do their best anyhow. 

Perennials must be planted with 
consideration not only for their flower- 
ing periods, but also for their ability to 
withstand neglect during the time you'll 
be gone. Hardy asters and most of the 
garden chrysanthemums are sturdy 
fellows that can be counted on to flower 
whether given close care in late sum- 
mer or not. Most of the early blooming 
perennials are resting by this time and 
won't be bothered by an interruption 
of care. 


If your favorites include some of the 
delicate annuals and perennials requir- 
ing late summer care, then plant them 
together in a special plot where a friend 
can easily water them in one simple 
operation keeping a wary eye on them 
for signs of insects and disease at the 
same time. 

No group of summer plants, per- 
haps, is better suited to conditions in 
the vacation garden than those with 
bulbs. Most of the lily, hemerocallis, 
gladiolus, canna, dahlia and oxalis seem 
not to mind whether you're around or 
not, so long as they've been properly 
planted in the first place. And the spring 
bulbs and iris are resting and couldn't 
care less about your vacation plans. 
Tuberous begonias and_ caladiums, 
though, will require the good offices of 
a friend. Perhaps you'll plant them in 
pots and move them to his garden when 
you leave so he can keep a close eye on 
them without leaving his own garden. 
This might be a good idea for some 
other challenging numbers in the gar- 
den as well. 

“Very well,” you may say, “this is all 
very well for the flowering plants, but 
what about the lawn?” 

There is a solution to this problem 
also. Keep the lawn well fertilized and 
follow watering practises in the early 
part of the year that will make the lawn 
less dependent upon daily or even week- 
ly waterings. Give it good, deep, pene- 
trating soakings every fortnight or so. 
With a lawn prepared in this way, it 
will stay alive and healthy during your 
vacation, with little or no help from 
friends or the neighbor boy—to whom 
you'll have to appeal to give it a hosing 
if your vacation is especially long or if 
it is during a period of severe drought. 
Deep, infrequent watering will also 
prepare the floral border for vacation 
neglect. 

You'll want to leave the garden ship- 
shape, of course. Clean out all dead 
materials and remove all piles of debris. 
Spray every colony of aphids with 
malathion and every spot of red spider 
mite with malathion or aramite. Poison 
the snails and slugs. Apply a fungicide 
with a sticking agent to roses and other 
susceptible plants. Pull every weed. 
Leave written—not oral—instructions 
with your friend or garden helper who's 
going to look in on the garden once a 
week or so. And don’t forget to tell him 
where you keep the garden hose, the 
weeder and the spray or dust. 

Then, take off for the hills and lakes, 
the forests, golf courses and swimming 
beaches of vacationland. Board your 
plane, bus, ship or private car with a 
feeling free as a mountain breeze. 
You'll have your vacation and your 
garden! :: 
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ONE OF OUR GREATEST summer prob- 
lems is providing sufficient moisture for 
and shrubs. 
Because weather is so unpredictable, 
droughts often occur when we least ex 
the m 


vegetables, flowers, trees, 


pect 

Gardeners, who must depend almost 
entirely upon rainfall as we do in sum- 
mer, may feel there is nothing they can 
do to lessen the damages of a prolonged 
But a gardener can do many 
things to preserve moisture in the soil 
a drought hits. We now 
follow a definite program of water con 


drought 


long before 
servation that prevents the water table 
from dropping below the plant’s reach 
when they need it 

Water is important to all plant life. 
\ll functions of growth depend directly 
upon it. In fact, the largest part of a 
plant, by weight, is water. If water evap 
orates below a certain point, the plant 
will die. 


most. 


It is only with the aid of water that 
mineral nutrients in the soil are trans- 
ported from the roots to the leaves. Once 
there, the water unites with carbon di- 


Well fed grass roots absorb more moisture. 


SUMMER 


Betty Brinyuartr, W. Hatfield, Mass. 


oxide taken from the air by the plant, 
and with the nutrients to 
form sugar and starches. These two 
foods are then carried to different parts 
of the plant to be either stored for fu- 
ture use, or used immediately in growth 


jOINS soil 


processes. 

Plants also use water as a cooling 
system. By evaporating moisture from 
the surface of their leaves, they manage 
to keep cool even on the hottest days. 
Consequently, they greater 
quantities of water on hot days. 


consume 


The ability of a plant to absorb mois- 
ture from the soil depends upon the ex- 
tent of its root system, the amount of 
moisture already in the ground, and the 
texture of the soil surrounding the roots. 

We begin to conserve moisture for 
summer use early in spring by loosening 
the soil down to at least 15 inches so 
water and roots may penetrate it with 
ease. The deeper the plant roots go into 
the subsoil during a drought, the better 
are their chances for survival. In some 
parts of our garden the soil is loose be- 
cause of years of mulching. 


Turning organic matter into the soil 
in spring is another one of our tricks in 
water conservation. The coarse fibers in 
the organic matter act as a spenge, pre- 
venting excess water from draining off. 

Extensive use of mulches is another 
way we conserve moisture in the gar- 
den. Mulches of all kinds prevent exces- 
sive evaporation of surface moisture, 
and stop the run-off of valuable rain 
water. When our garden is well mulched 
the soil remains cool, as well as moist, 
even though the surface temperatures 
are high, and the winds dry. 

Our gardening season happens to be 
long enough to grow a second crop, so 
our first crop is a shallow-rooted one, 
such as lettuce, so that the reserve 
moisture in the subsoil will not be 
touched. The second crop is then a 
deep-rooted one, like carrots, that will 
reach far down into the subsoil for 
needed moisture. 

Keeping weeds out of our garden 
also helps to conserve water. A_ thick 
growth of weeds will evaporate gallons 
of water in a short time, exhausting the 
supply needed by vegetables and flow- 
ers. We remove the weeds as soon as 
they appear, and if they have not gone 
to seed, we use them as a mulch around 
the base of pepper and tomato plants. 

One way we make certain there is 
sufficient soi] moisture for our plants all 
season is to thin them out. Too many 
roots in a small space will soon drain 
the soil of all available moisture. When 
growing such plants as cabbage, toma- 
toes, and peppers, we space them at 
least 18 inches apart in all directions. 
We allow more for the larger 
plants. 

I have found plants can do much 
toward self-survival during drought. If 
well fortified with nutrients furnished 
by a soil rich in organic matter, they 
develop strong roots, capable of pene- 
trating the subsoil to great depths. 
When in need of water, they can reach 
down for it. Beet and bean plants have 
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A shower sprinkler produces a gentle spray that delivers generous quantities of water 
in a short time without hardening the surface soil. Move sprayer about so puddles do 


not form. 


been known to send roots as far down as 
three feet. 

Mulch is as important to grass as to 
vegetables. We allow our grass clip- 
pings to remain on the lawn after June 
30th. They serve nicely as a mulch and 
can make an inch of water last from 8 
to 10 days. * 

(nother thing we watch for in our 
lawn is weeds. We get rid of them by 
building a thick turf with fertilizers high 
in nitrogen or by cutting them out by 
hand. While pulling out certain weeds, 
we found they have much longer roots 
than grass. Such weeds can cause the 
water table to drop far out of reach of 
the shallow grass roots, thereby caus 
ing them to dry out. A turf that is fed 
three times a season will develop long 


PHoTos BY 
MICHAJLUK 


Keep gardens, flower beds, 
borders, around trees and 
shrubs, weed free. Weeds 
drink up gallons of water 
that should be reserved for 
plants. 


Leave sprinkler in one spot for 
1% to 3 hours depending upon 
type of soil. Soak ground to 8 
inches per watering. Shallow 
watering causes roots to rise to 
surface where they will burn 
if not watered faithfully. 
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root systems capable of competing with 
weeds for moisture. 

Another aid in maintaining a green, 
soft lawn is aerating. We use a tool 
especially designed for the job. It re- 


moves tiny plugs of turf, and water, in- 


stead of running off, soaks into these 
holes and is stored in the subsoil for fu- 
ture use. This is especially good for 
spots that dry quicker than the rest of 
the lawn. 

Because of the moisture preserving 
power of mulches we also use them in 
our flower beds. However, we do not 
apply them until the plants are well 
established with deep root systems. 
Mulching also lessens cultivation in 
flower beds which encourages evapora- 
moisture. 


tion of surface 


Although our shrubs and trees have 
deep root systems, they also suffer in a 
severe drought. A thick layer of mulch 
placed far out under the branch tips 
helps some. From around the younger 
trees and shrubs, we remove a circle of 
turf and replace it with mulch, or com- 
post. These trees are also pruned in 
early spring to remove all unnecessary 
branches, thereby cutting down the 
tree’s water needs. 

Even though we take precautions to 
conserve all moisture possible, watering 
sometimes becomes necessary. We gen- 
erally use an overhead sprinkling sys- 
tem. However, if we have berries ripen- 
ing in the garden, we use a ground 
soaker. Too much moisture on the ber- 
ries will cause fungus diseases. 


The one thing we keep in mind 


when watering is to water in the late 
afternoon so the foliage will have time 
to dry off before dark. This aids in 
preventing mildew. 


x. ee TN 


Aerating tool removes plugs of dry-turf. 
Water is quickly absorbed and carried 
into the subsoil. 





LADY-SLIPPERS 


can be grown from seed 


E. M. Lerrert, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Ir YOU HAVE EVER planted a garden, 
you know the wonderful feeling of ex 
pectation that you experience when 
you plant a common seed. You know 
the thrill, anxiety and fascination of 
nursing your plants to full maturity. 


Well, growing native hardy orchids 
from seed is a thousand times more 
thrilling and fascinating. But, you can 
do it, and so can everyone. 


The popular idea that this is a field 
for professionals only can be discarded. 
That there are certain techniques em 
ployed is not denied. That it is impos 
sible to propagate native hardy orchids 
from seed is most emphatically denied. 

Types such as Pink Lady-Slipper (Cy- 
pripedium acaule) are certainly harder 
to grow, but even they can be grown 
quite regularly and in quantity, by the 
person who can follow a few simple 
instructions. 


The following suggestions are for the 
propagation of the Yellow Lady-Slipper 
(C. calceolus pubescens ). 


The Yellow 
sometimes two flowers at the summit of 
a leafy stem seven to 20 inches tall. The 
inflated lip is bright yellow, slipper 
shaped with an open orifice near the 
base. The two lateral petals are brown 
and exceedingly twisted and spiralled. 
It has broad, bright green leaves which 
are ribbed lengthwise thereby alter 
nately sheathing the stem. It is still 
found in its natural habitat, along the 
northern borders of the United States, 
and in the southern part of Canada. 
The adult plant blooms from May to 
July in rich woods and in bogs. 


Lady-Slipper has one, 


Once among the most common of our 
native hardy orchids, it is now rarely 
found in places where it formerly grew 
in abundance. Much of this is due to 
unthinking persons, who have plucked 
the blooms or ripped the plants up by 
their roots and transferred them to the 
alien and antagonistic soils in their gar- 
dens where they have perished. 
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select a place that is sheltered from the 
wind. Keep in mind that these seeds are 
about as small as they come. Select a 
place that is well drained. If ever the 
seed bed should need more water to 
keep it from drying out, you will have 
to water it by underground means and 
with rain water. Make a dry well ar- 
rangement for this. Now dig a_ bed 
about four feet square and a foot deep. 
Remove all the soil from the hole and 
put it elsewhere in the garden. Pre- 
pare a mixture of one part leaf mold 
and one part good garden loam. Now 
take about 1% quarts of soil from the 
immediate area of the parent plant. Mix 
all of these ingredients thoroughly— 
avoid using a metal shovel or spade if 


BurraLco Museum Or SCIENCE 


Yellow Lady-Slipper (Cypripedium calceolus pubescens) 


September is the most opportune 
month in which to plant the seed. Light 
shade will be sufficient for the growth 
of this magnificent orchid. 

First of all, select a lady-slipper seed 
pod. It should be the largest, fattest one 
you can find. The pod that you select 
must be ripe and turning brown. It may 
contain upwards of 50,000 seeds so 
for your first experiment in this field, 
one pod will be sufficient. 

You will need to construct a special 
seed bed. In the meantime the best 
thing that you can do is place your 
pod in a glass jar and put it in the 
freezing compartment of your refrigera- 
tor until you need it. 

If you intend to plant in a wild area, 
in which you h found a colony of 
these stunning flowers, the problem is 
greatly simplified. Simply choose a place 
near a growing specimen. You will have 
to watch the shade that the adult plant 
receives and match it. Also, the type of 
the soil must be the same (check the pH 
scale on this). Having satisfied yourself 
that these conditions are similar you can 
proceed to construct your seedbed right 
there. Planting instructions for wild 
areas will be the same as those for gar- 
den planted areas. 

When choosing a place to make the 
seed bed in your garden, be sure to 


you can. Put the mixture into the hole, 
tamp it down with your feet, and the 
bed is now ready to receive the seed. 

Sprinkle the seed over the bed, but do 
not try to cover it with soil. This might 
be fatal to the entire operation. Now, 
add about a pound and a half of regu- 
lar cane sugar, sprinkling it lightly over 
the entire bed. You must now cover the 
entire area with sphagnum moss, the 
fresher the better. Leave the moss on 
the bed. It will eventually become part 
of the soil and it will not bother the 
tiny seedlings at all. They will come 
right up through it, as though it wasn’t 
there. 

If you live in an area where you 
cannot secure your own sphagnum moss, 
see your florist. He will be able to 
get it for you. 

From the contents of each pod that 
you have planted, you will probably 
get thousands of seeds to germinate. 
You will be fortunate indeed, if you 
succeed in nursing three or four dozen 
beyond the three inch stage. The best 
procedure is to leave the plants right 
where they are growing and not attempt 
to transplant them. 

When you wish to grow more orchids, 
simply repeat the same procedure letting 
the plants mature to blooming size in 
the area where they were seedlings. :: 
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ee —f0 the Editor 


Forgotten Salvia 

Dear Editor Amen to Marguerite Kunk- 
el’s pitch for the “forgotten” salvias, but 
even she forgot one. I refer to Salvia coc- 
cinea, native to the Coastal Plain of our 
South Atlantic and Gulf states. In_ this 
species, the flowers are vivid scarlet, borne 
airily on interrupted spikes above deep 
green leaves. It thrives in poor or rich soil, 
sun or shade. Fasily raised from seed, it 
blooms the first vear after the manner of 
most salvias. Like many plants of southern 
origin, it is quite hardy but I would advise 
protection against alternate freezing and 
thawing by proper mulching. 

This sage is not to be confused with 
the ordinary scarlet sage bedding plant. 
The red of the flowers is deeper in tone, 
and the spikes are open, not congested. 
The whole plant is more relaxed, the 
spikes nod. It is a true herbaceous per 
ennial, not an aborted woody one, like 
the bedding sage. 

LEONARD J. UTTalr 
Madison Heights, Virginia 


Tree Feeding 
Dear Editor—Drilling holes in our stony 
soil and spooning fertilizer for nourishment 
of trees has always been an arduous task 
for me and one easily neglected. However, 
I discovered an auger in a garden store 
which drills a hole approximately one-and- 
a-half inches in diameter and is intended 
to be operated by hand. I cut the handle 
off the auger and operated it with a power 
drill with a one-half inch chuck. With this 
combination I was able to sink holes easily 
at the rate of two or three a minute. 
Then, instead of spooning fertilizer into 
the holes, I used an old sprinkling can 
with the sprinkler head removed. This 
allowed filling of the holes quickly with 
no spillage. In this manner I managed to 
feed 150 pounds of fertilizer in approxi- 
mately three hours with little effort. 
E. Kart BAsTrReEss 
Short Hills, New Jersey 


Timely Tip 
Dear Editor—I found your June column 
“Now is the Time” both timely and of 
sufficient interest to prompt investigation 
of my roses. Sure enough, I found the 
early traces of aphids, and what I have 
deduced to be splotches of mildew. I have 
followed your recommended preventative 
measures and feel confident that the trouble 
will soon be eliminated. Of particular in- 
terest was the description and illustration 
of some of our more common garden pests 
which I have clipped out and tacked to 
the wall of my tool shed. I might add 
that in my opinion Horticulture is the 
best garden magazine in the field. 
ANNETTE BOUCHER 
Salem, Mass. 
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to a more beautiful lawn 


WEEDONE 


CRAB GRASS KILLER SODAR 


control crab grass the modern, 


When you use WEEDONE CRAB 
GRASS KILLER SODAR you're tak- 
ing a giant step toward the lawn 
of your dreams! It’s the fast- 
acting chemical that’s 
best for killing this 
lawn-spoiling weed, yet 
it will not kill desirable 
grasses. Don’t break 
your back this year— 


<@ WEEDONE 


chemical 


way with WEEDONE 


CRAB GRASS KILLER SODAR and 
step up to a beauty of a lawn! 


=e 
Soo | 


SPRAY IT! 
Liquid 
Powder . 
SPREAD iT! 


Dry 5-lb. bag $2.25 
(slightly higher west of Rockies) 


Larger sizes available. 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER SODAR 


can $1.95 
9 


) 
4-o0z. can $1.25 


Amchem Products, Inc. (Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) St. Joseph, Mo. * AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif. 
ORIGINATORS OF 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T WEED KILLERS 


Amchem and Weedone are 


registered 


trademarks 


of Amchem 


Products, Inc. 
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PICTURE THIS ORLYT 
IN YOUR GARDEN 


’ROUND 
GARDEN PLEASURE 


Join the ever-increasing number of hoppy gar- 
deners who have said ‘Let's get a Greenhouse’’. 
Then, you too will enjoy planting your favorite 
flowers whenever the spirit moves you. You can 
have Camellias for Christmas, rare Orchids by 
the dozens, colorful flowers and lush foliage of 
your own choosing 


All through the drab winter months, you can 
gorden in shirt-sleeve comfort in your beautiful, 
aluminum Orlyt. When Spring arrives, cuttings 
and seedlings will be ready to set out-of-doors, 
ond you will reap substantial savings in plant 
and cut flower costs. Your greenhouse will more 
than poy for itself in a few vears to say nothing 
of pleasure and health benefits you will enjoy. 


Orlyt prices start at about $400 and 
Sunlyts from only $275, delivered. Pay 
a3 you grow on 3 year pay plan. 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG #52 


LORD and BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N.Y 








WAYWARD 
VINE GUIDE & SUPPORT 


Use this simple and effective support 
to grow vines on any kind of wall. 
Readily and quickly fastened in place 
without defacing. Solid cement disk 
from which doubled wire loops over 
stem of vine. Entirely weatherproof. 
when no_ longer 


Easily removed 


needed. 


NO NAILS NO HOLES 
NO TYING 


Available in 3 colors, RED for brick, GRAY for 
stone and WHITE for cement. Box of 20 [includ- 
ing tube of cement)— $1.00 


See your local dealer or write to 


LOUIS S. MAUGER, INC. 
P. O. Box 385 @© La Crosse, Wis. 











New Books 
from page 363 


Valuable Treatise on Hydrangeas 
Tue Hypranceas by Michael Haworth- 


Booth, Charles T. Branford Co., Boston. 
204 pp. $5.00 


A revision of a book published in 1950, 
this is a valuable contribution to factual 
information about this fascinating group of 
plants. Though it is written primarily for 
the English grower of hydrangeas, the in- 
formation is applicable in this country. 
Combining a deep knowledge of the genus 
with a pleasant manner of presenting it, 
Mr. Haworth-Booth has given us a valuable 
treatise. 


Delphinium Yearbook 


Tne Devenintum Year Book 1960, 
published by the Delphinium Society, 
135 pp., copies free to members, non- 
members $1.75 


Printed in England, this seventh Year 
Book of The Delphinium Society has set 
a high standard for special plant societies. 
In addition to the Society’s officers, pro- 
gram of events, publications, annual meet- 
ing, show and dinner, the choice of 
articles included should cater to all in- 
terests. A symposium of my six favorite 
delphiniums and why, fragrant delphin- 
iums, a quest for scent, monographs on 
some of the species, good garden com 
panion plants, and slugs, the arch-enemies 
of delphiniums are some of the subjects 
covered. There are both black and white 
and color illustrations. 


Thorough Treatise on the Subject 
ComMMERCIAL Hyproponics by Dr. Max- 
well Bentley, Bendon Books, Johannes 
burg, So. Africa, 750 pp. $45 plus post 
age 
The first South African edition is lim- 
ited to 1000 copies. It is a prodigious 
tome presenting the facts and figures with 
regard to growing of plants by water cul- 
outstanding authority on the 
subject. Liberally illustrated with black 
and white and colored photographs, it 
gives details of commercial establishments 
for hydroponic growing, blueprints, dia 
grams, building costs, chemical formulas, 
crop yields and a host of other essential 
information which has been assembled 
during the last 20 years. 


ture by the 


Latest on Perennials 

Harpy Hersaceous PLants by Lanning 
Penguin Books, Ltd., Harmonds- 
223 pp. $1.45, plus 


Roper 

worth, England, 

postage 

Another in the Penguin Handbook ser- 
ies, this book demonstrates the great range 
and diversity of uses of hardy herbaceous 
plants in modern gardening. Planning and 
planting the border or woodland area, 
watcring, supporting and tving, propaga- 
tion, seasonal operations and controlling 
pests and diseases are subjects covered. 
Helpful lists which group suitable plant 
material for special purposes and effects 
are given. One hundred and fifty black 
and white photographs illustrate both 
techniques and the plants themselves. 


——~ rr 


Now’s The Time To Sow 


GIANT PANSY SEEDS 


Giant Swiss type Pansy with huge 
A Mem | 


blooms, variety of sparkling colors, 


delicate scents. Finest Pansy Mix | ° 
{ Sts 
yield flower-packed plants next NT a) 
} 
{ > 


) 


ture offered. Summer sown seeds 
spring. Cultural directions with Oo } 
every order. Satisfaction guaran ig 
teed. Order today! 
Cut-Flower Mixture Pansy Seed A 
Regular Pack $1.50 ppd. ] —~o\ 
| Double Pack $2.50 ppd. Gree ie) 
| CaTaALoG FREE ) 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM & NURSERY 


| Box 370 BRISTOL, PA. 





NATIVE PLANTS 
NATURAL MATERIALS 
for Landscaping—Naturalizing—Decorating 


N. E. Shalestone (flat weathered stone) —Fieldstone 
—Wood Chips—Stone Bird Baths—Driftwood— 
Weathered Wood—Wavy Glass Panes—Antique 
Shingles. 
Native Trees—Wildflowers—Ferns 
Mosses— Shrubs 
Distinctive Landscape Design & Contracting for 
People who desire a natural ° 
Complete Price List on Request 


ARTHUR EAMES ALLGROVE 


281 Woburn Street" North Wilmington, Mass. 
Oliver 8-4869 














BLACK ORCHID? 


Would you like to know how to grow hundreds of 
different orchids in your own home, including the 
Black Orchid? Read the World Wide Orchid News. 
One Year subscription, plus free orchid plant, only 
$3.50. Recent edition air mailed 25c. Complete orchid 
plant catalogue will be sent free to all subscribers. 


World Wide Orchid News 


East Arlington 15, Vermont 














When you plant Scheepers’ Superior 
Quality Flower Bulbs and Roots 

Send for color illustrated Catalogs, 
Beauty from Bulbs 


John Scheepers, Inc. 


Balb 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y 











You Are Invited to Join 


THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Membership dues: $2.00 cach year 


Includes GOURD PAMPHLET. Pub 


Garden of Gourds", by Dr. L. H 
gourd lovers 


$3.00 a cop 


PS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SS SSS 


Y ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


Send for Your Free Catalog and Price List 
on Residential Greenhouses. Write fo: 


STEARNS GREENHOUSES 
98 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. % 
KTVSSSSSSSESSSsSssssssssssss wi 
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POPPIES 
CAMOUFLAGE 
OLD TULIP 
FOLIAGE 


MANN 
Mic h. 


ETHEL E. 
St. Ignace, 


(LL THROUGH the summer of two suc- 
cessive seasons, my tulip bed, complete 
with drying food producing leaves and 
stems, has presented a floral patchwork 
of living, breath-taking beauty. 

With a late October planting of a 
choice assortment of bulbs set in a large 
toward the south, I 
launched an experiment which paid 
rich dividends from late April through 
mid-November. This was accomplished 
by utilizing a effective 
mother crop designed to both camou- 
flage and shelter the tulips through 
maturity as well as produce a fragile 
color display of its own. 


bed, sloping 


conveniently 


\fter planting several rows of bulbs 
to fill the square, my next step took 
after a rain, when I scattered 
seed generously over the entire 
surface of the bed. This can also be 
done by sowing on a light snow fall, or 
when annuals regularly planted. 
Germination is satisfactory, in any case, 
and development speedy. The seed was 
of the tall, delicate, hairy-stemmed 
Shirley poppy, in shades of scarlet 
through the pinks, lavender and white. 
[hese are available in packets of mixed 
and hardware 


place 
poppy 


are 


nursery stores 


and are reasonably priced. 


colors at 


Profuse blooms will early, 
continue until frost and require almost 
Poppies will re-seed, and their 
shallow root system exacts little nutri 
ment from the soil. The foliage, in com- 
bination with that of the tulips may be 
lightly raked off in late fall or serve as a 


light mulch until early 


appear 


no care. 


spring. 

By the time the tulip show is over, 
before the accompanying foliage 
slender poppy 


and 
becomes unsightly, the 
with their lacy bright, 
leaves are reaching toward the 
Soon to be followed by splashes of color, 
creating a dazzling picture, the worthy 
competitor to the original display will 
continue until frost, while next season’s 
tulips are being readied. For best re 
sults, tulips should remain undisturbed 
for over a three year period. 


green 
sun. 


stems, 
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garden year after year. All 
ordinary garden care. 
For APRIL 
BLOOMING 
we offer our 
SPRING CAPER 
COLLECTION 
of Dwarf 
Bearded Iris 
APRIL SHOWERS. New smoky lavender and red- 
purple bi-color 
CREAM DELIGHT. 
flowers. 
SOUND MONEY. Finest golden yellow. 
BALROUDOR. Striking combination of 
buff with bive markings. 


SASS PURPLE. Velvety dark reddish purple. 
WHITE AUTUMN KING. Pure white re-bloomer. 


ALL 6 SPRING BEAUTIES for .... $3.00 
(Catalog Value $4.05) 


New creamy yellow. Large 


olive and 


IRISES 


IN BLOOM FROM EARLY APRIL TO LATE JULY 
JUST THINK OF IT! 4 Solid Months of Colorful Iris Blooms 
Plant these irises this year and enjoy 4 solid months of colorful beauty in your 
are hardy, 
rs Quality Oregon-Grown Plants and Bulbs. 








For JUNE 
FLOWERING 
we offer our 
GIANT DUTCH 

IRIS 

of recent 

introduction 


Easily grown anywhere and unsurpassed as cut 

flowers 

PRIDE OF HOLLAND. Finest new golden yellow. 
Large ruffled flowers 

KING MAUVE. Violet-mauve or 
Beautiful variety 

PRINCESS — Gigantic white and gold. Mid- 
seaso 

BLUE RIBBON. Velvety 
and flower. 

LE MOGOL. Rated the best bronze variety. 

WHITE PERFECTION. Finest pure white. 


3 BULBS EACH Variety (18 Bulbs). . $2.50 


near orchid. 


royal bive. Large plant 





permanent and easily grown with 


For MAY 
BLOOMING 
we offer our 
RAINBOW 
COLLECTION 
of Giant 
Bearded Iris 
MALLOW PINK. New gorgeous mallow pink blend. 
MOONLIGHT SONATA. Smooth velvety canary- 
yellow. 

RUBY LIGHT. New glowing ruby red. 
BLUE VALLEY. Immense sky blue. Tops 
color class. 
MT. TIMP. Massive 
early. 
INSPIRATION. 

like it 
GOLDEN SYMPHONY. Striking bi-color of soft 
yellow and violet blue. Very late. 
KATHERINE FAY. One of the best whites. 


ALL 8 HANDSOME GIANTS for .. $3.95 
(Catalog Value $7.00) 


in its 
rose-red. Very 


Nothing 


white-edged 


Beautiful cerise-rose. 








| SPECIAL PRICE for all 4 collections (Catalog Value $18.75) ... $12.95 
Labeled and Postpaid 


Walter Mare Gardens 


For JULY 
BLOOMING 
we offer our 
GORGEOUS 
MARHIGO 
STRAIN of 

Japanese 

Iris 
Largest Flowered of all Irises 

Huge 8 to 12 inch blooms in colors ranging 
from light orchid pink to deepest crimson, sky 
blues to deepest biuves, purest lavender to 
darkest purple. Also pure white and whites with 
colored veins or borders. Bloom after the 
bearded iris are past. 


6 HEAVY CLUMPS, All Different .. $5.00 


Box 38-H7 
BORING, 
OREGON 














Please Mention Horticulture 


when | patronizing our advertisers 


—.YOUR INVITATION TO VISIT 





New England's Newest and Finest 


NURSERY GARDEN CENTER 


New England’s only Garden Center offering home grown plants 
of the highest quality. All plants freshly dug assure you an invest- 
ment of lifelong pleasure and satisfaction. 


iY 
Route 135, Hopkinton, Mass. 
7 miles from Framingham 


Phone Wwe 5-344 











We Ship Within New England Only 


BURN TRASH 
SAFELY OUTDOORS 


Burn household and yard ref- 
use safely outdoors in any 
weather without watching. 
Scientific draft design ends 
neighbor annoyances of sooty 
fly ash, smoke, smell. Will 
burn damp, green material to 
fine ash. Made of aluminum 
bonded to steel. World’s finest. 
Sent postpaid with money- 
back guarantee. 

7,4007 Detroit Av .,Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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2 ou. cap. $14.95 
3 bu. cap. $18.95 
6-10-15-20 bu. 
available. 

AISTO CO., Dept.H 


sizes 
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THIS SEASON: 
better dusting 
... better resultse 
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! 
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} Give your roses and other plants a 
| big lift this summer—go after insects, 
| control diseases, with one of the good 
! 

| 

| 

l 

l 

! 

| 

| 

l 

| 

! 

| 

| 
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complete dusts in a Champion “103” 
Hand Duster. You'll like its easy op- 
eration, adjustable dust control. For 
years the choice of many professionals, 
experimental and show gardens. See 
the Champion “103” at your garden 
center or write for literature on 
Champion's complete line of dusters 
and sprayers. 


CHAMPION SPRAYER CO. 
Mfr, Portable Sprayers and Dusters 
6577 HEINTZ AVE. + DETROIT 11, MICH. 


Distributorships available—write for details 
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ENGLISH 
BY AIR MAIL ae 


1500 


Seeds 


PANSIES 
~ POST FREE 


$1 


per packet 


lor sowing 


July & August 


HANSEN'S 


complete with 
cultural instructions 


HANSEN'S 


“HUGE” 


Exhibition Fancy 
Strain, Mixed Col- 
ours ith broad mar 


“GIGANTIC” 


Exhibition Strain 
Mixed Colours 
wil uric f 

Br 
The 
roduced 
1500 seeds $1 packet 
NR. GRIMSBY, ENGLAND 


1500 seeds $1 packet 
H. HANSEN, 3, N. THORESBY 











FOUNDATION PLANTING 


10 Plants. 6 Pfitzer Juniper, 
spreader, blue-green. For sunny 
spots. 4 Japanese Yew, upright, 
compact, deep green. Sun or 
shade. All 2 and 3 times trans- 
planted. 10” to 16”. Postpaid. 


FREE CATALOG 
Uh 4 se tee box 8-G LOCC UL eae 


GROWERS OF 
THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


send 25c tor our illustrated 
catalog of OREGON ROSES 


Re fore tngin 


OREGON 


“il G 
Pet. 


BOX 5076-H, PORTLAND 13 


Francis W. Lorinc, Newburyport, Mass. 


Groundcover Supreme... 


DOUBLE BLOODROOT 


Do you HAVE a spot in your garden 
where nothing will prosper, where even 
grass makes a poor showing? A ground 
cover is the answer—but what ground 
cover? 

My particular trouble spot was the 
margin of an old planting of mixed ever 
greens with a northern exposure. This 
planting included hybrid rhododen 
drons, mountain laurel, holly and pieris; 
beautiful old shrubs rewarding us with 
an abundance of flowers and fruit but 
getting leggy. Spindly, hard-to-reach 
weeds appeared in the leaf-mold mulch 
beneath them, making an untidy ap 
pearance. What I wanted was a green 
and interesting carpet-like effect under 
the venerable old 
friends. 

By trial and error I eventually found 
success in a planting of ivy (Hedera 
helix gracilis), brightened in spring by 
( Sanguinaria canaden 


branches of these 


double bloodroot 


, and in fall, by autumn cro- 
ultimate effect was a dense 
studded with diminutive 
Later I found that Baltic 
was as vig- 


sis plena 
cus. The 
green mat 

flower faces. 
ivy (Hedera helix baltica 
orous and hardy with the added beauty 
of more closely-set, glossy leaves. 

The double bloodroot has several ad- 
vantages over its more common single 
form. It is larger and showier, remind- 
ful of a double, miniature pond lily. Its 
withstand the rain and wind 
longer than those of its 
single cousin. The foliage is attractive 
throughout the growing until 
late August when it shrinks inconspicu- 
ously under the ever green ivy. 


flowers 
and remain 


season 


The autumn crocus gives color inter- 
est in the fall and asks little attention. 
Because the thick carpet of ivy prevents 
splashing of mud and gives support to 
the stems of these little flowers, they are 
seen to greatest advantage. 


Displaying attractive foliage and small, lily-like flowers, the double blood- 
root provides a dense green matting throughout the growing season 


HORTICULTURE 





SAFE...SURE for 
— HOT WEATHER Feeding 


Spray Springtime freshness into your summer garden. RA«+ PID « 
rainfall causes erosion. Those in this situ- GRO high nutrition liquid foliar feeding keeps gardens lavish with 
tion may find Erosionet a welcome ally. blooms al! through heat and drought. SAFE—can’t burn, even in 
Compos d of a green paper yarn mesh hottest weather when used as directed; SURE—leaves, stems, QZ \, SPRINKLE 

einai a pap ep blooms, trunks, as well as roots, soak in rich nutrients (up to D OR SPRAY! 
Erosionet is ideal for starting lawns on a | 95%). Start now! Used 25 years by professional growers, gardeners 

- 18 

slope and equally helpful in reseeding 
bare spots. The green color gives an at- The 
tractive grassy appearance throughout the 
renewal period. The mesh-like fabric with- Instantly 
stands fading while retaining moisture. 

m : : : : . . tor of the Reilly Secret Formula, bal 
Sold in various lengths it may be removed Soluble © EE a ee 
to disintegrate. Phosphoric Acid 21%, Potash 17%  (LUUSGRCEEEnT 


plus trace elements and hormones. PEIOCURT TD] 
Concentrated —_ 


Cement Pottery Stylish ORIGINAL & GENUINE 


Those interested in adding a touch of | ~ High-Nutrition 
the Old World to their outdoor garden or 
patio should consider Contour Garden Pot- Plant Food 
tery from Salzburg, Austria. The modern 5 
for J-Way ~ 


lines offer possibilities in the garden, at 


STARTING LAWNS on terraces or slopes is 
always a problem especially when heavy 


The pioneer in foliar feeding; origina- 


and stored or left 


poolside, or even as a room divider. Molded F di | In Use Since 1932 * America's Leading Liquid Plant Food 
, rable asbestos cement, they CelINg MADE ONLY BY RA-PID-GRO CORPORATION « DANSVILLE, —_ | 


from highly durabk 
are waterproof but have air permeability. 


In sizes they range from a two inch bird wale ’ 
bath to a three feet high plant container. | ‘i if you love Lilies DON T MISS THIS OFFER — 
Weights run from 512 to 59 pounds. They ’ 
come in grey, yellow, red, and green. y NE WwW / PINK DA WN 
ven oe eae ‘ ae. Strain of Speciosum rubrum 

New home owners perplexed with the : oo tenaly shelion 48 abi end vem 


problem of seeding their lawns may be 
aided by a newly developed product called 








Extra strong and healthy. GUARANTEED to grow and 
Lawn Starter. A high phosphorus plant multiply in your garden every year, or your full pur- 
food, Lawn Starter is designed to be worked chase price refunded. A Burnett Exclusive—available 
right into the soil at initial preparation of | only from us. Conservatively valued at $3.00 per bulb, 
5 , i but included as a free premium with every order for our— 
the seedbed. Claimed by the manufactu- 
a: Ip green grass green up sooner @ 3 bulbs GOLDEN CLARION—Stunning pure gold trumpet 
rers to help green gr 8 I ? lilies, 5 to 7 ft. high. @ 3 bulbs MID-CINTURY HYBRIDS 


the light weight formula aids in building SPECIAL —Glorious array of canary, apricot, orange and red shades, 3 ft. 
@ 3 bulbs OLYMPIC HYBRIDS—Superb trumpet lilies in 


fertility of the root zone. The concentration | wi 
. on » . P NE exquisite shades of creamy white, soft fuchsia-pink and cool 
provides 5,000 square feet of coverage with W CUSTOMER icy-green, 4 to 5 ft. 
the contents of a single regular-sized bag. LILY OFFER”’ COLLECTION No. HJ 10. The above 9 bulbs plus one FREE 
bulb of the sensational, NEW LILY PINK DAWN. Postpaid 
Guaranteed to bloom, to you for only $8.00 (a catalog value of $11.00). 


Aerosol-Powered Spray Gun ‘ 
; _ fresh, healthy lily COLLECTION HJ 105. Same varieties as above, but in extra- 
A useful utility around the home and bulbs. large jumbo bulbs, for only $12.50 (a catalog value of $17.50).. 


garden would be the Arco “Sprazall.” This | Seautifully illustrated Mardy Lily Folder listing many other 
self-propelled spray gun would be excel- qoates eicin fon oe nee See ee ee, 
lent for plant sprays, spray painting and HYACINTHS and all fall planted bulbs. = 

general do-it-yourself chores. “Sprazall” 
comes equipped with an aerosol bomb at- 
tachment that provides the propelling 92 prety ST, NEW vient N.Y. 
force. Material to be sprayed is placed in Sie eects : 

a glass jar connected to the aerosol can by 
a metal capping device. A trigger on the 
can activates the mixture forcing it through 
a nozzle in a fine mist. 


Fibreglass Pool-Waterfall 5 
Both a delight to the eye and ornamen- ; in D E LPHINIUM 

tal adjunct to any garden is the Fibrorok , : A 

combination pool and waterfall. Weighing ‘ yy ; THE WORLD OVER 

only 75 pounds, the one piece unit is 3 . <= 2 The Pacific Strain of Delphinium hybrids 
* have been world-renowned for their highest 

quality for over 25 years. Consistent flower 

show winners whenever entered. 














strong, sturdy and impervious to weather. 
Constructed of durable granite impreg- 
nated fibreglass the pool holds 10 gallons 
of water continuously circulated from 7 « R 
pool to falls by an electric pump. No hose ! “ P * Vetterle & Reinelt 
es ype “y add — and Se od -- Dept. H Capitola e California 

ug into any electrical outlet. The one 1 * ™ 7 es , 
ciate combination measures 65 in. wide, mh B. ‘ 2 OED SOG RAED Ay CH SEND PN OM 
46 in. deep, and 38 in. high. wm ee i SARS mn 1960 COLOR CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 
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FOR TOWERING BEAUTY 


TRY HOLLYHOCKS 





GENEREUX 
The friendly hollyhock is suitable for every garden except the most formal. 


TRADITIONALLY hollyhocks were sin- 
gle flowered plants. Asiatic in origin, 
they had been grown in China for more 
than 1000 years before they were in- 
troduced into England in the 16th 
century from whence they were trans- 
ported to America. They have been so 
hybridized in the last fifty years that 
they bear little resemblance to the prim- 
itive plants our forebearers enjoyed. 

The quest has been for larger flow- 
ers with many more petals, and more 
diversified coloring. The single flow- 
ers from which modern hollyhocks have 
been developed were only white or red. 
The diversity of shades now available 
attest to the success hybridizers have 
had. But the named varieties have a 
fleeting permanence, seldom coming 
true from seed. The single flowered 
kinds will often come true, though the 
color in seedling bloom may not dupli- 
cate that of the original plant. 

Hollyhocks are actually short lived 
perennials. At present they are grown 
as biennials or even annuals. Seed sown 
in July or August will produce plants 
large enough to transplant to the de- 
sired location by early fall for bloom 
the following year. 

If they are to be grown as annuals, 
the seeds should be started in the green- 
house or cold frame in late January 
or early February. With a bay window 
facing south, they may be started in the 
house. Use a light, gritty soil and care 
in transplanting because they dislike 
having their roots disturbed. 

Hollyhocks grow tall, sometimes six 
or more feet with the bloom develop- 
ing along the upright stalk. The first 
blossoms to appear are those near the 
bottom of the spike, the last to open 
being those at the top. 

Because hollyhocks are susceptible to 
attack by spider mites and rust that 
spoil the appearance of their leaves and 
because they are such tall plants it is 
seldom wise to use them in the peren- 
nial border. They are pleasing in front 
of evergreens. One special use that 
seems appropriate is at the back of 
other perennials, or just behind a low 
fence which will hide the yellowish 
leaves but permit full enjoyment of the 
blossoms as they open above the fence. 

Hollyhocks are grown from seed. It 
is seldom possible to get a package of 
single color or form. Mixed seeds are 
most often offered with the colors rang- 
ing from deep red through pink to yel- 
low and white. There are fully double 
varieties, semi-double and singles. 

In selecting seed packets, read care- 
fully of the contents and directions for 
planting. If you sow seeds this month, 
you will have an opportunity to enjoy 
them to the fullest next spring. 
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A.Bert D. Hucues, Boston, Mass. 


Colortul, Usetul 
POPPIES 


BALLET DANCERS in hoop petticoats 
is the fanciful phrase applied to an- 
nual poppies by a feminine gardener. 
The phrase is an apt allusion. Fragile, 
flowing and silk-like, the blossoms on 
their long stems somewhat resemble 
ballet dancers especially when the 
wind gives them motion. 

The grower who wishes to fill spaces 
of relatively poor soil should consider 
the brilliant colors that masses of an- 
nual poppies provide. The blue-green 
foliage affords a welcome contrast to 
other green shades in the garden. 

Fortunately, poppies have easy 
growing habits. They prc‘:r light, 
sandy soil, sun, and should be given 
room for growth. Although they will 
flourish in poor soil, a gardener should 
work leaf mold, manure and sand into 
the ground intended for poppies. 

Planting is best accomplished by 
mixing the tiny seeds with sand or 
loam and scattering them lightly. They 
need not be covered though wetting 
with a fine spray is recommended to 
settle the seed. Brush or wire can be 
placed on the bed to keep pets off until 
the seeds germinate. 

Another happy characteristic of pop- 
pies, which saves labor, is their dislike 
for transplanting. They should be sown 
where they are to be grown. In sec- 
tions of the country where winters are 
less severe, seed may be planted in the 
fall, otherwise spring planting is recom- 
mended. Seed may also be sown under 
glass in small peat pots in early spring. 
Later, they can be planted, pot and 
poppy, with little disturbance. 

If seed is broadcast, plants should 
be thinned as varieties reach from 
eight inches to two feet in diameter. 
Beyond this the plants will grow well 


Mission Bells, the new multi-colored California 
poppy comes in many lovely shades. 
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and require little attention. They are 
not bothered by insects or diseases. 


Flowering over a period of from four 
to six weeks, poppies blossom daily 
with numbers of new blooms, a factor 
that makes them a satisfactory bedding 
plant. Longer periods of bloom are 
possible by making three successive 
sowings about six weeks apart. 


The most favored today is the Shir- 
ley poppy, adapted from the common 
corn poppy which grows wild in Eu- 
rope. Rev. W. Wilks, of Shirley, Eng- 
land, developed sports from the com- 
mon scarlet, black-centered species to 
produce the contemporary Shirley pop- 
py. Colors of both the single and dou- 
ble modern varieties range through all 
shades of scarlet, rose, pink, salmon, 
and white without the black center. 


Current catalogs list among the sin- 
gle-colored varieties, American Legion, 
orange-scarlet; the Flanders Field va- 
rieties in crimson; and Wild French. 
Also noted are Double Sweetbrier, rose 
pink; Dazzler, orange-scarlet; Double 
Shirley Ryburgh, pink, rose, white: 
and Wild Rose Shirley in shades of 
pink and rose. 


Another favorite which grows in 
hardier climates, is the Iceland poppy 
(Papaver nudicaule), so called from 
its leafless, tall flower stems. A yellow 
and orange original from arctic re- 
gions, the hybridized Iceland poppy 
now comes in shades varying from 
white to deep red-orange, pink, cream 
and lemon. 


Basically a perennial, the Iceland 
poppy blooms the first year from seed 
and often self-sows. It needs good 
drainage. Poppies have the protective 
habit of dropping their heads until they 
open—nature’s way of guarding them 
so they will not become rain drenched 
before blooming. 


A favorite for rock garden culture 
is the alpine poppy, which can _ be 
treated as an annual. Alpine flowers on 
short stems above gray foliage. Colors 
are white, orange and pink, while hy- 
brid varieties come in scarlet, salmon 
and pink shades. 

Other annual types are the free- 
flowering tulip (P. glaucum), a peren- 
nial in warmer climates, which blooms 
in brilliant deep scarlet, opium poppy, 
CP. somniferum), tall, quick-flowering 
type for which successive sowings are 
recommended, and California poppy 
(Eschscholzia), with silver-gray, fine- 
cut foliage, offering gold, lemon, pink 
and scarlet shades, in both single and 
double varieties. 

Poppies will make longer lasting cut 
flowers if they are picked when the 
buds are about to open. Stems should 
be burnt, or seared in hot water, be- 
fore being put in vases. 

Many gardeners fit poppies into their 
seasonal program by growing them in 
separate beds, pulling them out after 
flowering, and replanting the beds 
with fall-blooming annuals such as 
marigolds or Chinese asters. Another 
effective use is to scatter the seed over 
and around iris after they have finished 
blooming. 

Planting poppies with either white 
or dark blue larkspur or corn flower 
makes an effective fall combination. 
This group will bloom early, and when 
flowering is over, the bed is planted 
with zinnias or petunias. 

Some spring planting combinations 
include Shirley poppies used in beds 
with white, pink, lavender or yellow 
flowers such as alyssum, cosmos, 
scabiosa, snapdragons and pastel zin- 
nia. Also, poppies are effectively 
planted on a sunny bank, or in any 
sunny out of the way place, for natu- 
ralizing. 
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HERE IT IS! 


Your chance to get the New “SUN-GLORY"” 
prefabricated complete-to-ground greenhouse! 
Newest style! Lifetime REDWOOD! Hailproof! 
Self-shading. Needs no Base! Has built-in 
benches. Prices on Sturdi-Built greenhouses 
Start at $199, freight prepaid! Send for Color 
Catalog showing sizes and styles. 


STURDI-BUILT MFG. CO. 
Dept. H, 11304 S.W. Boones Ferry Road 
PORTLAND 19, OREGON 











samples 


Send for fre« 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 





Specialists in Perennials 


SEEDS—PLANTS—BULBS 
Irises in wide variety. Rare hardy plants. House plants. 
Seeds for summer sowing. Ask for illustrated catalog. 
PEARCE SEED COMPANY 


Dept. 8 Moorestown, N. J. 








TREE-LANDSCAPE WORK 
PRUNING SPRAYING 
BIG TREE MOVING, LANDSCAPE DESIGN 

WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 











Write today for information 


GARDEN TOURS 


Evrope + The Orient « Hawaii « Mexico « Africa 
JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. H7, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 








————— : — SS) 
Address Change! 


i} 
Please allow 8 weeks for a | 

| 

| 





change of address. Send your 
old address label and the new 
address with the date it be- 
comes effective. 
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Circulation Department 
300 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 
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FRAGRANT 
SWAMP LILY 


of Florida 


ALBERTINA ANTHONY, Ft. Meyers, Fla. 


AMONG THE WORLD’s most beautiful 
flowers are those that frequent swampy 
grounds, as do some terrestrial orchids 
and the flaming cardinal lobelia. Not 
least among these of garden merit is the 
southern swamp lily, a_ chaste-white 
flower. Actually, this is not a lily at all 
but belongs to the amaryllis family. The 
lily name sticks, however, because the 
generic name Crinum (pronounced 
Krye-num ) is the Greek word for lily. 

A native of Florida and Texas, this 
bulbous plant is a natural for outdoor 
planting in the south and a worthy ad- 
dition to the indoor garden if room can 
be allowed for it. 

Not a large plant as Crinums go, the 
foliage, under damp conditions, retains 
good green coloring. When grown dry 
it will go dormant in the winter. 

All Crinums are best planted, then 
left alone, for they often refuse to bloom 


the first season or so after being dis- 
turbed. In the garden they need plenty 
of room, plenty of compost or a good 
mulch. C. americanum, a slim-petaled 
beauty, is propagated by offsets which 
extend far out from the parent plant. 

In the garden, swamp lily lives up 
to its name. It thrives where drainage 
is poor and grows naturally where the 


ground around it is wet or marshy. 
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| READERS. 
y eswerved 


I haven't had blossoms on my peonies for 
three years. Buds form, but they dry up. 
What can be the matter? 


One of two things cause this difh- 
culty either your peonies are being at- 
tacked by botrytis wilt, a fungus disease 
which attacks the blossoms and the fo- 
liage, causing black spots in the leaves 
as well as drying up the blossom buds. 
If the leaves remain green, the chances 
are it is not botrytis. Instead, it is prob- 
ably due to the peony root being plant- 
ed too deep. The red eyes should not 
be more then 1% inches below the soil 
surface. If peonies are found deeper 
than that, they should be lifted in Au- 
gust or September and reset at the 
proper depth, being sure to incorporate 
ample organic fertilizer and humus in 
the soil when they are reset. 


I have some lovely azaleas and should 
like to take slips and root them. How is it 
done? 


The evergreen azaleas quite 
readily. Take slips or cuttings of the 
present year’s growth, making the cut 
with a sharp knife. Remove all but 
four top leaves then insert the cutting 
in sand after dipping the lower end in 
a rooting hormone. If only a few cut- 
tings are to be rooted, fill a six inch pot 
with sand, then plug the hole in the 
bottom of a four inch pot and insert 
this in the center of the six inch pot. 
This will leave one inch of sand around 
the four inch pot. Insert the cuttings 
in this sand then fill the four inch pot 
with water. Enough water will pass 
through the sides to keep the sand 
moist. Set this contraption in light but 
not sun. Roots should develop in six to 
seven weeks, 


root 


My yews are not doing well. The needles 
are short and some turn yellow and drop. 
What can I do? 


The yews may need feeding or their 
roots may be attacked by the black vine 
weevil. The grubs of this weevil feed 
on the bark of yews and other plants, 
often eating enough to kill many roots. 
When this happens the plants are apt 
to die. The weevils may be controlled 
by applying dieldrin to the soil under 
the bush, following directions on the 
container. Feed the yews by giving each 
one 10 pounds of a 5-10-5 fertilizer 
broadcast on the soil and _ lightly 
worked in. 
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Annuals 


from page 370 


marigolds and zinnias. Trail Blazer 
zinnia, new this year, is a brilliant red, 
often with a yellow center. It is, praise 
be, highly resistant to mildew. In addi- 
tion, it is semi-double, medium large, 
and rather stiff, which pleases us far 
more than the shaggy giants. Actually, 
if we could have only one zinnia, it 
would probably be 2% inch Cut and 
Come Again, or even 1-1'% inch Per- 


sian Carpet, multicolored and _ tipped | 


with white or gold. 

New Yellow Gleam and Gold Coast, 
F, and F, hybrid multiflora petunias are 
definite additions to these mixtures, 
since a clear yellow highlights and 
blends together the other hues. 

We like to try new introductions— 
such as the 1960 All-America Selection 
marigold, Spun Gold, which has dou- 
ble flowers three inches across on a 12 
inch bush—but we also depend on 
old friends. Each year we plant a bor- 
der of dwarf double marigold Lemon 
Drop, in front of the tall African Yel- 
low Supreme. These are good in the gar- 
den, for the house, and in photographs, 
as the light yellow shows well in black 
and white. (Unlike orange and red 
which look gray and uninteresting and 
disappear into the foliage). 

Marigolds have another attraction 
for us. Blooming plants can be bought 
at planting time, or seed can be sown 
indoors six weeks before final frost date 
in flats or peat pots filled with topsoil, 
and kept moist in a sunny window. 
When the true leaves appear, the seed- 
lings are transplanted if in flats, setting 
them two inches apart. 

While the tulips are still blooming, 
we set the young plants between them, 
watering with a solution of plant food 
to help the roots start. When the tulips 
have ceased blooming and turned yel- 
low, they can be cut down or lifted, di- 
vided, and hung up in silk stockings in 
a cool airy place, and replanted in the 
fall. 

A thick mulch of buckwheat hulls 
protects the roots of the seedlings, holds 
the moisture in the soil during long dry 


spells and keeps down the weeds. This | 


allows us to enjoy the spring garden— 
go away for July—and come home to 
find large bushy plants, covered with 
flowers, 

And so on until frost, when the an- 
nuals are all pulled up (there is no pro- 
tection problem), and the garden made 
shipshape. Then, it won’t be long until 


the new catalogues start arriving, to | 


provide the flower gardener’s favorite 
winter sport,—dreaming about and 
planning for next year’s garden. 





Walpole 


~ 


Need space to store garden tools, 
bicycles, outdoor furniture? 
Need a little workshop, play 
space for kids — or a guest house? 
Then a Walpole Small Building, 
prefabricated to save you time, 
fuss and money is for you. Nine 
sizes and styles to choose from, 
Come see them at our display 
grounds—or write Dept. H for free 
tllustrated catalog and prices 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences, small buildings, rustic furniture 


WALPOLE, MASS. « 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 


Sensationa/ 


GREENHOUSE 





c 


Now Own An All Aluminum 
Maintenance-F ree Greenhouse 
FOR HALF OF WHAT 
YOU'D EXPECT TO PAY 


The ECONOMET — Developed by Metropolitan, 
specialists for over 87 years in the Greenhouse 
field. Metro shatters present-day Greenhouse 
costs. 


ality, 
jis a top qu = 
bent greenhouse with outstanding 
mple 
4 value features. 
* Beautiful curved eaves 
@ Automatic ——., , 
 PRE-FAB ENGINEERE 
DO-IT-YOURSELF eee ae 
e@ Weather Proof — Rus 
e 100% GUARANTEED 


Prices start at a 86 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


METROPOLITAN Greenhouse Mfg. Corp. 


Dept. C 1863 FLUSHING AVE., Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


206 (ity Hall 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


WOodward 3-2252 


MRS. LLOYD L. HUGHES 


Executive Secretar) 


MEMBERS PLEASE WATCH THIS SPACE | 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS * 


eee 
R. I. Gladiolus Society 

On August 7 the Rhode Island Gladiolus 
Society will have Open House at their 
Trial Garden at the home of the garden 
superintendent, Mr. Albert Faucher, 16 
Broad Rock Lane, Peace Dale, R. I. 

The Society's Annual Gladiolus Show 
is scheduled for Aug. 13-14 in the Keaney 
Gymnasium at the University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, R. I. 


Alaskan Flower Show 
The annual flower show sponsored by 
the Fairbanks Garden Club of Fairbanks, 
Alaska is scheduled for July 23-24 at the 
Memorial ‘Books Alaska National Bank. The theme which 
7 = is most appropriate is “The Magic Touch 
We welcome gift books for our Library f ‘tic Light.” 
. of Arctic Light. 
Shelves. The Society presents with the ee : 
co-operation of the This is only one of the features being 
held in Fairbanks this summer for the city 


HARVEST FESTIVAL is celebrating its Golden Days. 


THe MICHIGAN Bonsa!l Ctus—Dr. Ken- 
neth C. Costley, President, meets with 
us the 3rd Tuesday each month— 
2:00 p.m. ¢ Visitors Welcome. 


Central Business District 


September 13, 14 and 15 in the Picture 
Galleries—Old City Hall, Public in- 
vited to show Horticultural Specimens. 
Memberships in this Society make ac- 
ceptable gifts. Paid up dues insure a 
continuous receipt of HORTICULTURE 
MAGAZINE 


Membership 


Single $5.00 « Dual—Man and wife 
$7.00 « Sustaining $10.00 « Every mem- 
ber get two members for a memorable 
60 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall 


300 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


qk > 


HEMEROCALLIS 
SHOW 
in cooperation with Region 
4 (New England and New 
York) of the American 
Hemerocallis Society. 


July 20 
<4 * » 
GLADIOLUS SHOW 
in cooperation with The 
New England Gladiolus 

Society. 


August 12....2-9 p.m. 
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The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Henry D. Mririck, PRESIDENT 


CARLTON B. 


Lees, DrrecTor 


DIRECTOR PUBLISHES BOOK 

















New, perhaps, to the novice at gar- 
den making is the concept that land- 
scape design is a three dimensional art 
form differing from painting and 
sculpture because man is inside rather 
than outside of the composition. This 
is the basic viewpoint from which a 
new book by Carlton B. Lees, Director 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, solves the problem of organizing 
the small home landscape. It is the 
viewpoint of the family as its mem- 
bers move about within their land- 
scape. 

The name of the book is Budget 
Landscaping and was published last 
month by Henry Holt and Co., New 
York. The title is derived from the 
name of a course which the author 
established at Kingwood Center, 
Mansfield, Ohio before his move to 
Philadelphia. Actual case histories 
and solutions are given in text and 


illustration of some of the problems 
brought to the class over a period of 
five and a half years by owners of new 
and old houses of many types and 
with a wide variety of landscape prob- 
lems. 

Written especially for people who 
live on small to average sized city and 
suburban lots, Budget Landscaping 
contains hundreds of ideas for beauti- 
fying everyday surroundings, all de- 
signed within the framework of lim- 
ited space, limited funds and the do- 
it-yourself talents of the average 
family. Always family needs are kept 
in the foreground so the resulting gar- 
den becomes not only attractive but 
useful. 

What do you see when you stand in 
your backyard and _ slowly pivot 
through all points of the compass? 
Questions such as this and many 
others help the home owner to 
analyze his landscape and improve 
its design. Chapters devoted to ma- 
terials, organization of the front and 
back yards, getting the lot on paper, 
planning, landscape analysis and an 
appendix of useful books all add up 
to a book which is designed to be 
helpful to people anywhere who wish 
to build a new garden or remake an 
old one. 

Budget Landscaping was selected 
by the Garden Guild as its June of- 
fering to its members. 
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New Iris for 1960 

Selected by the Associated Iris Growers 
of America as the five outstanding bearded 
iris for 1960 are: Cliffs of Dover, a ruffled, 
sparkling white; Happy Birthday, flamingo 
pink; Limelight, lemon yellow; Maytime, 
two toned lilac-pink; and Violet Harmony, 
a ruffled violet. All varieties are judged 
on vigor, ease of growth, particular habits, 
and color appeal. 


Garden Tour 

Falmouth Gardens will open on July 26 
from 2-6 p.m. under the sponsorship of 
the Falmouth Garden Club, Mrs. David 
G. Fisher, chairman. All proceeds will b« 
used for the Walsh Memorial and the 
Historical House funds. 


International Lily Show 

The 13th Annual International Lily 
Show of the North American Lily Society 
will be held July 8-10 at the University 
of Wisconsin in Madison, Wisconsin. The 
annual convention will be held in con- 
junction with the show. An _ extensive 
speaking program has been arranged. 


Lily Society Show 

On July 16 and 17, a lily show spon- 
sored jointly by the Worcester County 
Horticultural Society and the N. E. Re- 


gional Lily Group will take place in the | 


Worcester Horticultural Society’s Hall. 

The N. E. 
branch of the North American Lily So- 
ciety. Officers for the year are: president, 
Ernest F. Stokes, Lexington, Mass., secre- 
tary, Mrs. Henry Marshall, 1166 Franklin 
St., Melrose, Mass. 


Olympics of Flower Arranging 

A featured event of the International 
Horticultural Exhibition being held in Rot- 
terdam, Holland will be an International 
Olympics of flower arranging scheduled for 
\ugust. Six American finalists, all ama- 
teurs, will be selected through competi- 
tions held by our garden clubs. These six 
will compete with those from other na- 
tions. 


Flower Show School 

The Virginia Federation of Garden 
Clubs and the Department of Horticulture, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, will spon- 
sor Course III in the Flower Show Schools 
of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Aug. 1-4 at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

The Institute will also offer a Short 
Course for Garden Lovers. The dates are 
August 1-5. 


Floral Fiesta 


Dates for the floral fiesta to be held at | 
Fair, San Mateo, | 


the San Mateo County 
Calif. are July 31-Aug. 8. This gala event 


is rated as one of the top flower shows in | 


the country and this year they celebrate 
their Silver Anniversary. Floriculture dis- 
plays will cover 125,000 sq. ft. of area 


and $55,000 will be offered in prize-win- | 


ning awards. All types of gardens as well as 
floral arrangements, potted plants and cut 
flower displays will be exhibited. 





June 25-26. Los Angeles, Calif. Ex- 
position Park 

June 30. Gaffney, S. C. Limestone 
College 

July 2-3. Bowling Green, Ky. W. Ky. 
State College Campus 

July 9-10. Bardstown, Ky. High School 

July 9-10. Sacramento, Calif. Garden 
and Art Center. 

July 21-22. Philadelphia, Pa. Chelten- 
ham Federal Savings & Loan Assoc. 

July 23-24. St. Louis, Mo. Missouri 
Botanical Garden 

July 24. St. Louis, Mo. Shaw’s Garden 

July 30-31. Woodbury, N.J. St. Pat- 
rick’s Cafeteria Hall 

July 31. Edwardsville, 
County Court House 

July 31. Medfield, Mass. Legion Hall 

July 31, Aug. 1. Mansfield, O. King- 
wood Center 

Aug. 3. Blue Hill, Me. Blue Hill Fair 

Aug. 6. Lansing, Mich. State Univ. 


Ill. Madison 





GLADIOLUS SHOWS 


Aug. 6. Granby, Quebec, Canada, 
Armoury 

Aug. 6-7. 
Bldg. 

Aug. 6-7. Upton, Mass. Town Hall 

Aug. 6-7. Lyons, Ore. Mari Linn School 

Aug. 6-7. Wheeling, W. Va. Wilson 
Lodge, Oglebay Park 

Aug. 7. LeRoy, Ill. Grade School 

Aug. 7. Washington, Mo. Wash. Fair 
Grounds 

Aug. 7. Greeley, Colo. Ist Nat'l Bank 

Aug. 7. LeRoy, Ill. New Grade School 

Aug. 7. Fort Atkinson, Wisc. Munici- 
pal Bldg. 

Aug. 7. W. Springfield, Mass. Horace 
Moses Bldg. Eastern States Fair 
Grounds 

Aug. 10-11. Woodbury, N.J. Collins 
Auditorium 

Aug. 12. Boston, Mass. Horticultural 
Hall 


Wabash, Ind. Honeywell 








Jury 1960 





Group is a newly formed | 





MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP '§,4,LQVELY 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual containers in alabaster and old metals. 
Lead and Stone garden accessories. 
Tel. Kingswood 3-5498 











FREE CATALOG 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE 
IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS 


P. de JAGER & SONS, INC. 
South Hamilton 32, Mass. 
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SEND 25c 
FOR 


GROWERS OF 
OREGON'S FINEST ROSES 
? 
7 OS CWA NURSERIES 
= 


2935 S.W. 234th Ave. Dept. H 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 


COLOR 


ROSE 
CATALOG 





BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


389 Suburban Station Building 
Philadelpia 3, Penna. 


Have you seen the NEWS? 


“& News 


Pee omnes WmURs Te A penne 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

389 Suburban Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 

Please send to me a free copy of the 
NEWS. 




















HORTICULTURE “Green Thumb” Department 


Classified Advertising 


Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 10% discount for three consecutive issues using same copy * Yearly Con- 
tract Rate on Request * Closing date 45 days previous to cover date * HorTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















African Violets 


Daylilies-iris 


Ground Cover Plants 





AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, rooted leaves, latest 
unbelievable low prices. Listing for dime, 
order. EASTERBROOK, Butler, 


varicties, 
refunded on first 
Ohio 

AFRICAN VIOLETS: Sturdy plants 12/$5.50, bud- 
ded 6/$5.00. Seed $1.00. Leaves 10/$1.25 (newer 
15/$3.50). List 25¢ (450 varieties growing tips) 
Hybrid daylily seed $1.00. FFOULKES, 610 Bryan, 
Jacksonville 2, Florida 
AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send 
=] free color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE 
Dept. HCS, Linwood, New Jersey 

AFRICAN VIOLETS! Free Color Catalog listing 100 
complete descriptions (50 in color) 75¢, up Green- 
houses open daily, Sunday afternoon _ TIN ARI 
GREENHOUSES, Bethayres 4, Pennsylvania. 
QUALITY AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES—Rooted 
or Fresh Cut. Newest and Best Varieties. Catalor 
Free WRIGHT'S VIOLETRY, 4022-221 Street, 
Bayside 61, New York. 


HOLLAND GROWN BULBS. Our color-illustrated 
descriptive catalog offers you many varieties of Tu- 
lips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocuses, Amaryllis and 
miscellaneous bulbs. Free on application. Q. ELK- 
HUIZEN, Box 45-H, Sassenheim, Holland 




















VAN SCIVERS DUTCH GARDEN SPECIALS. Dol- 
lar bargains, extra large bulbs. Tulips, daffodils. 
hyacinths, crocus. Visit summer display of Tuberous 
Begonias. Write VAN SCIVERS, Pocono Mts., Tan- 
nessville, Pennsylvania 

NERINES, Red, Fall Blooming, easy culture for pot 
yn 3 for $1.25, 6 for $2.25, 12 for $4.25. 
MARZELL MARTIN, 800 North Third Street, West 
Monroe, Louisiana 


Business Opportunities 
NATURAL DRIED FOLIAGE, artificial flower ma- 
terials, novelties. Florist supplies. Buy Direct. Catalog 
25¢ (refundable). BOYCAN INDUSTRIES, Dept 
HC, Sharon, Pennsylvania 











GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, Shed and outdoors. 
Spare, full time, year round. We pay $4.50 Ib dried 
We have 29.000 customers. FREE BOOK, MUSH- 
ROOMS, Dept. H, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash- 


ington 





Cactus & Succulents 
CACTUS & SUCCULENTS. Special Collection of 12 
most unusual plants from Mexico, Africa and South 
America, only $3.00 postpaid. ROBERT MEYER, Box 
521, Vista, California. 

Caladium 
FANCY LEAF CALADIUM. No. | size, different 
named varieties labeled, 6-$2.75; I2-$4.00; unlabeled, 
6-$2.00, 12-$3.00; mixed varieties, 25-$6.00. No. 2, 
size. 50-$6.00. 100-$12.00. ROBERT D. GOEDERT, 
Amaryllis Bulb Dealer, Box 6534, Jacksonville 5, 
Florida. 














Chrysanthemums 


DAYLILIES—IRIS—Iris in bloom first week of June, 
daylilies June until frost. Finest varieties. Catalog. 
HOWE GARDENS, Holliston, Massachusetts. 





Earthworms 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER: “How to make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms.” 
Included free: “How to Grow Gorgeous Flowers 
with Domesticated Earthworms’’. OAKHAVEN—111, 
Cedar Hill, Texas 








Evergreens 


HARDIEST HOLLIES AND RARE RHODODEN- 
DRONS—Our new catalog is yours free. Describes 
many unusual and hardy evergreens for the discrimi- 
nating gardener. Special holly offer. Limited Supply. 
Write now! ARBOR-WAY NURSERIES, Inc., South 
Lincoln, Massachusetts. 

ORIGINAL DEXTER HYBRID RHODODENDRON 
FORTUNEI, 2-4 feet. Pick-up, no shipping. PETER 
PLACE COOK, Quail Hollow, Route 130, Sandwich, 
Massachusetts. 

BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS. orna- 
mentals and Xmas tree stock. Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries, CATALOG 
FREE, GIRARD NURSERIES, Geneva, Ohio. 














Flower Arrangements 


CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free illus- 
trated catalog. DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, H-7, 
Hawthorne, New York. 


BASES AND CERAMICS—MADE FOR EACH 
OTHER. Hand rubbed, hardwood bases—ceramics in 
shapes and glazes to suit flower arrangers. CHACO 
ORIGINALS, 322 Ryan Street, Hillside, N. J. 











Garden Supplies 





COMPOST KING. All steel grating and sifting screen 
with storage bin. HOME GARDEN PRODUCTS, 159 
Pine Ridge Road, West Medford 55, Mass. 


TREE BANDS.Sticky-Band is an Aerosol for easy 
application rendering a sticky substance. Goes around 
trees on the bark. Keeps caterpillars, etc. from 
climbing good trees or leaving others. Send $2.00 
postpaid. GARDEN SALES MANAGEMENT, Box 
6005, Philadelphia 14, Pennsylvania 


PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS. Cheese Cloth. 
100 yards by 48” in convenient 10-yard lengths. $7.50 
prepaid: 50% less mill price. JOSEPH HEIN, 120B 
Eton Road, Thornwood, New York. 

BIRD DAMAGE—Positive protection to fruits, vege- 
tables by PROTECT-O-NET. (A new product of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.) Under 250 yds. 20¢ per 40” 
yard; single 250 yd. rolls 16¢. All F.O.B. Kingston, 
Mass. 550 yds. and over 13¢ express prepaid. O. W 
STEWART, 300 Elm Street, Kingston, Massachusetts. 


FARM LOAM—The finest. cannot be told from 
screened loam, free from sod or stones. For delivery 
call Elmwood 8-2503, Tuxedo 5-3651, Spring 9-6437 
STILL RIVER LOAM CO., 262 Old Connecticut 
Path, Wayland, Massachusetts. 

















RARE SPIDERY FUJI CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 2 ca 
6 kinds, $3.00; Giant Football, 2 ea. 6 kinds, $3.00; 
Early Poms, Singles, Buttons, 2 ea. 10 kinds, $3.00 
Labeled, Postpaid. GABLE’S NURSERY, Haralson, 


Georgia 





Daylilies 


Garden Tractors 


SENSATIONAL NEW Garden Tractor—all purpose, 
self-propelled 3 H. P. Hoes beiween plants and rows 
including strawberries. Eliminates hand hoeing, also 
tills. Entirely different. Patent 2742840. Free cata- 
logue. ALDON, INC., Depere 33, Wisconsin. 








types hardy North. JUNE 
BLOOMERS. Yellows: Littl Cherub, Modina. Reds 
Annette, Fervent, Woodrose. Purple: Homeworth 
JULY BLOOMERS. Yellows: Garden Capers, Golden 
Song, Happy Chance, Pamela, Sunset Charm. Pinks: 
Lady Fair, Maid Marian, Mimosa Rose, Mrs. Charles 
Walgreen. Reds: Acanthus. Crimson Pirate, Gay Ro- 
sita, Jubilant, Mabel Fuller, Minx, Mollie. Purple: 
Royal Purple. JULY-AUGUST. Yellows: Autumn 
Daffodil, Slow Poke. Blooming size roots. Will sub- 
stitute greater value for any sold out. Shipments late 
August through September. Any twelve, all different 
$10.00. DILL GARDENS, 4730 Heege Road, St 
Louis 23, Missouri 

4 DIFFERENT DAYLILIES, $1.00. Prepaid. Named, 
Labeled Big blooming size plants. Free list. 
GEORGE'S LILY NURSERY, 1145 Yale, Houston 
8, Texas 

DAYLILIES, Atlas, Carved Ivory, Ingrid, Easter Sun- 
rise, Hearts Afire, Wideyed, Gold Mine, Marguerite 
Fuller, Prima Donna, Colonel Joe, The Doctor, Kath- 
Taylor. Any 6 postpaid for $10.00. Free list. 
YOUNG, Tallulah, Louisiana. 


DAYLILIES. Dormant 





erine 


M. T 
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Geraniums 
GERANIUMS; ZONALS; ODD; Rare; Unusual; Ivy- 
leaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf; Lady Washington. Cata- 
log 25¢. Write for Specials. COOK'S GERANIUM 
NURSERY, Sterling, Kansas 
GERANIUMS, NEW, UNUSUAL. Popular varieties 
Catalog 10¢; Listing over 200 kinds. MANHATTAN 
GARDEN SUPPLY, 305-H, N. Sepulveda, Manhat- 
tan Beach, California 
ZONAL GERANIUM CATALOG 10¢. Finest varie- 
ties. Novelties. Dwarfs. Colored-Leaved. HOLMES 
C. MILLER, 280 West Portola Avenue, Los Altos, 
California 














Gladiolus 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE to get a riot of color in your 
garden. A Beautiful Rainbow Mixture at $3.50 per 
hundred or $2.00 per fifty, plus postage. All bulbs 
large and will bloom in 80 days. Order from this ad 
WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Webster, 
New York, 





MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), PACHYSANDRA, 
ENGLISH IVY. Choice plants. Fifty alike. $6.00 
Hundred, $10.00. Five Hundred, $45.00. Prepaid, 
GROUND COVER SERVICE, 106 East Antietam 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 





Hardy Cyclamen 


ALL SPECIES IN CULTIVATION. Send for list 
Large Tubers Cyclamen neapolitanum, europeum or 
repandum $2.50 per dozen. DELKIN‘S BULBS. 
Hunts Point, Bellevue, Wash. 








House Plants 


LOVELY tropical plants, exotic foliage and blooms. 
Gesneriads, Begonias, Fuchias. Free descriptive cata- 
log. GOLDEN BIRD TROPICALS, 6102 Richfield 
Rd., Yorba Linda, California. 

GENONIAS, GERANIUMS, EXOTICS. House plant 
specialist for 50 years. Illustrated catalog with color, 
25 cents. LOGEE’S GREENHOUSES, Danielson, 
Connecticut. 

FREE COLOR FOLDER tells how to grow orchids 
in your own home. Gives complete details—from 
“World's largest grower of orchids for the home.” 
ROD McLELLAN CO., 1456 El Camino, South San 
Francisco, California. 














Iris 


BROWN’S EVERBLOOMING IRIS. Catalog-address 
May to November. G. PERCY BROWN, Central Vil- 
lage P. O. Mass. Winter, Broad Street, Barre, Mass. 


DWARF IRIS, TEN ASSORTED COLORS, $1.00 
postpaid. Checks 5¢ extra. Free catalog. Buena Vista 
Iris Gardens, Vermillion, S. D. 


12 Varieties Choice IRIS $2.00; 7 Varieties Siberian 
Iris $2.00; 9 Varieties Hemerocallis $2.00; Unlabeled 
Send stamp for catalog. L. FREUDENBURG, Battle 
Creek, Nebraska. 


10 DIFFERENT PINK IRIS: $3.50 labeled; 3 differ- 
ent colors, labeled $1.00; 15 different unlabeled $3.00: 
30 different unlabeled $5.00; add 5¢ each for label- 
ing, all postpaid. Free Catalog. LAWSON GAR- 
DENS, Box H, Valley Center, California. 
SURPLUS IRIS—Forty 
pink unlabeled $10.00: 
list. SEVILLE IRIS GARDENS, Statesville, 
Carolina. 

















assorted colors including 
twenty $5.50 postpaid. Free 
North 





IMPORTED FERTILE COFFEE SEEDS, potted in 
colorful, plastic coffee cup. Ready to grow! $1.25 
DITSON’S, 836 Morrell, Dallas 3, Texas. 








Music-Instructions 


SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED: Mail to: 
TIN PAN ALLEY, INC., 1650 Broadway, New York 
Ss NN. Y. 








Of Interest to Women 


for stores. No Charge for 
In our fifth ‘successful year 
CO., Bastrop 82, Louisiana. 


Orchids 


COMPLETE LIST of plants, species and hybrids 
Write for free catalog. MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 
ORCHIDS, Dept H, Monroe, Michigan. 





SEW Aprons at home 
material to fill odrers. 
Write: ADCO MPG. 











KANSAS, WESTERNER, MISS DAINTY. PINK 
WONDER, PLAINSMAN and many other “BIG- 
GER” peonies. Prices on request. MYRON D. BIG- 
GER, 1147 Oakland Avenue, Topeka, Kansas 


Rare Shrubs & Trees 


RARE SHRUBS AND TREES—Dove Tree, Chi- 
nese Witchhazel. Skimmia and other choice plants 
Write for free list. Open weekends only, 9 to 5:30 
WOODLAND NURSERY, Hendricks Road, Perkio- 
menville, RD 1, Penna. 


SUN DIALS in beautiful solid bronze, very orna- 
mental. Many models, low prices, postpaid. Catalog 
free. OWEN, Box 54H, New Ipswich, New Hamp- 
shire. 




















Terrarium Supplies 
CONTAINERS, SUPPLIES. WOODLAND MATE- 
RIAL, mosses, ferns, wildflowers, custom terrarium 
service, instructions. Hlustrated folder 10¢. A. ALL- 
GROVE, North Wilmington, Mass. 
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Violets 


Place orders now for 
Descriptive Catalogue with 
.. deduct from first 
Vista, 





HARDY VIOLETS 
October shipment. 

Recipes . . Send 50¢ 
order. VISTA VIOLET FARM 
Vista, California. 


1211 Monte 





Water Lilies 


EXQUISITE HARDY TROPICALS and Bog Plants. 
Special: 4 hearty lilies, 4 bog plants, $4.98 postpaid. 
Catalogue. Lowest prices. WATER GARDENS, P. O. 
Box 1, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Wildflowers 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, many kincs to 
brighten a shady nook. Send now for free catalogue. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, Box 33-H, Home, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Send for 
TREE SEEDS—over 600 different kinds. 
to CLYDE ROBIN, Carmel Valley, Calif 

Help Wanted 
HEAD GARDENER FOR PRIVATE ESTATE. Com- 
plete horticultural knowledge of perennials, cutting 
and vegetable garden, small greenhouse. Excellent 
opportunity. Send complete information to BOX 267, 
ELM GROVE, WISCONSIN. 














Send $.50 
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catalog—WILDFLOWER AND WILD | 


COUPLE WANTED TO LIVE IN unfurnished house | 


on estate. Man to work outside, lady to help inside. 
Write to BOX 106, Pride’s Crossing, Massachusetts. 
Positions Wanted 
GARDENER—CARETAKER. 30 years experience. 
10 years present position. Married, no children. Avail- 
able, May Ist. Write Box 181, HORTICULTURE, 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
GARDENER POSITION WANTED SEPTEMBER 
Ist. Within 50 miles of New York city, in New Jersey 
or Westchester. Estate or institution. First class main- 
tenance of lawns, gardens, trees, general grounds, 
machinery and buildings. 8 years present position 
Family man. Requires good living conditions and 
salary. Write Box 183, HORTICULTURE, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


NOW! IS THE TIME 


to Subscribe to HORTICULTURE 











America’s Authentic Garden Magazine 


Here are only a few of the many features 
HORTICULTURE will give you to help make 
your home surroundings more beautiful. 


© Flower Arranging 
® Indoor Growing 

® Outdoor Growing 
® Coming Events 

© Clubs & Societies 


© 6 Pages of Beautiful Color— 
® What's New in Gardening 
© Plus Many More Subjects 


1 YEAR $4.00 
2 YEARS $7.00 


3 YEARS $9.50 


CITY. 
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| HORTICULTURE, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Juty 1960 


WHICH 
APPLE? 


KAY CORBIN 


Dickson, Tennessee 


First cuorce of thousands for eating 
raw are the two so-called “dessert” ap- 
ples, Red and Golden Delicious. Both 
are on the sweet side, the Red more so 
than the Golden. Less sweet yet choice 
dessert fruits are Cortland, McIntosh, 
and Snow. More tart and spicy are 
Grimes Golden, Jonathan, Stayman, 
Winesap and York Imperial and Spitz- 
enberg. Of these last my orchard-hob- 
byist father used to say that they had to 
be kept two or three months after pick- 
ing to be mellow enough to eat raw, but 
once eaten their distinctive flavor is 
unforgettable. Golden Delicious and 
Cortland are tops for salads because 
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Jonathan 


they are slow to turn brown after slic- 
ing. McIntosh is another good choice. 

Of all the apples we grew York Im- 
perial was my mother’s favorite for fried 
apple rings because they held together 
so well. Stayman, Winesap, Rome Beau- 
ty and Northern Spy are also especially 


Rhode Island 


Greening 


good for fried apples. Until it begins to 
get mealy, Red Delicious which many 
people think unsuited for cooking, is a 
good fryer, making its own syrup with- 
out the addition of sugar. 

On the other hand, if you want an 
apple to cook up for sauce, Grimes 


Delicious 


Golden is good. Its yellow sauce is as 
beautiful as it is fragrant and flavorful. 
Rhode Island Greening cooks to a 
smooth texture without straining. Jona- 
than, Stayman and Yellow Newtown 
are fine because of their spicy tartness. 
Golden Delicious is liked by many, es- 
pecially if lemon juice or spice is added 
for extra flavor. Other very good choices 
are Summer Rambo, Gravenstein, and 


Winesap 


Golden Russet. Rome Beauty and Rhode 
Island Greening head the list for bak- 
ing, followed by Northern Spy, Stay- 
man, and Winesap. 

It has been said that green apples 
are cooks’ apples—a saying that might 
have originated with those who swear 
that Rhode Island Greenings make the 
best apple pies in the world. Others who 
do not live where Greenings are raised 
or sold will swear to the same thing for 
their own favorite cooking apple, 
whether it be the Jonathan, Grimes 
Golden, or Stayman. 

Grimes Golden is as outstanding for 
sun-drying as for apple sauce. It ripens 
early enough in the fall to get plenty of 
hot sunny days which dry it to a beau- 
tiful white. Tart apples are best liked 


Stayman 


for drying, but some of the milder fla- 
vored ones, such as Red Delicious, may 
be dried to mix with the tart in cooking. 
Mix about a fourth of the mild to 
three-fourths of the tart. 

Among the best winter-keeping ap- 
ples are the Rome Beauty, York Imperial, 
Stayman and Winesap. 

You will need to check to see if an 
apple does well in your section of the 
country. It is possible to pick out a 
good apple for every use wherever ap- 
ples are grown. 
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ROSE 


RECENTLY announced as winners of 
the 1961 All America Rose Selections 
are the bi-colored hybrid tea Duet, and 
the semi-double grandiflora Pink Par 
fait. Both of these new varieties are the 


creation of the Armstrong Nurseries. 


- | 
Grandiflora Rose, Pink Parfait 


ALL AMERICA 


SELECTIONS—l1961 


Che beautifully sculptured buds of 
Duet open to medium sized blooms each 
of which contains 60 firm petals. The 
petal’s inner face displays a soft-sal- 
mon pink, the reverse side being a rich 
crimson. Duet is the 12th AARS hy- 
brid tea winner created by the Arm- 
strong Nurseries. 

Extremely vigorous and free-branch- 
ing, Duet’s cut flower lasts an excep- 
tionally long time. Its sturdy glossy 
foliage is mildew resistant, and _per- 
forms well as a striking addition to 
home floral displays. 

Pink Parfait, Duet’s championship 
partner, is the third member of its class 
to win the coveted AARS award since 
the class was first introduced in 1955. 
his outstanding grandiflora combines 
the most desirable characteristics of the 
hybrid tea and floribunda. Delicately 
blended, Pink Parfait’s daintily formed 
buds range from a soft dawn pink to 
apple blossom pink. It is not unusual 
for a single mature plant to show a 
hundred or more buds at one time. 


A vigorous, easy to cut rose, it is 
free-branching, long blooming, and a 
magnificent producer of blossoms. In 
the open stage, the semi-double flowers 
range from dawn pink to deep rose. 


ARMSTRONG NURSERIES 


Hybrid Tea Rose, Duet 








America’s 
oldest 
incorporatea 
and largest 
horticultura 


society 


1829-1960 


EXCLUSIVELY YOURS FOR ONLY $8 


Privileges of Membership . . . 


Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE, 


$4.00 a year) @ Use of the Society's outstanding horticultural library, including books 
by mail @ Consultant service with experts in person or by mail or phone # Admission 


to all lectures by outstanding authorities with opportunity to bring a guest @ Ticket to 


Sprin } Sh > Ww 


Show @ Reduced rates on 


the Society's Yearbook. 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


nual wr 
Street Address... 


City 
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America’s Authentic Garden Magazine (subscription 


with a private showing for members @ Ticket to Harvest and Chrysanthe- 
Show 


yardening at reduced rates @ Perinission to visit Prize-W 




















Tickets purchased in advance @ Classes in 
inning Gardens @ A copy of 





PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSEs | 


$8.00 enclosed 


Gentlemen: 


HORTICULTURE 
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make the false dragonhead a desirable gar- 


den subject. Botanically known as Physoste- 
gia virginiana, the false dragonhead is native 
from Quebec to Florida and west to Texas. 
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